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. Francis in Ecstacy by Giovanni Bellini. @ The Frick Collection 
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19th Century American Paintings 
EDWARD TROYE 


1808 - 1874 
MASTER PAINTER OF THE AMERICAN TURF 
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The mare, Trifle, foaled April 2nd, 1828, in Chesterfield County, Virginia, 
was described in Vol. VII, issue No. 4 of the American Turf Register 
and Sporting Magazine as “the best nag we have ever had, unsurpassed 
for fifteen years.” 


Oil Painting (c. 1838) on Canvas, 24” x 29” 
In Fine Gold Leaf Frame of the Period. 
$3,500. 


HARRY SHAW NEWMAN GALLERY 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


150 LEXINGTON AVENUE at 30th STREET (THE OLD PRINT SHOP) NEW YORK CITY 
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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 





Artists as Usual 


HERE WILL BE an art auction held at the New School for 
AT sonal Research, 66 West 12th Street, the evening of June 
13, following exhibition during the week beginning June 6— 
all arranged to aid the Seventh War Loan Drive. Naturally, 
all Americans worth their salt wish the project success, but 
such “stunts” repeated under the banner of patriotism or 
charity pose certain questions, which take courage to raise. 
Why is it that artists are usually the first to be called upon 
to contribute, and are so frequently the last to be given credit 
for their contributions, their paintings? Why not ask Lily 
Daché to donate her latest in feminine adornment? Or have 
the bricklayer’s union pledge so many square feet of brick 
terrace to each male bond-buyer? It’s the same difference 
in production value. We are all Americans together—artists, 
designers, bricklayers, etc., only Patrick Henry used better 
phraseology. 

In the present case, the artists in New York have been 
asked in no uncertain terms to donate “one of your most 
representative works,” appropriately framed and delivered 
by hand. And since patriotism is being placed on the basis 
of “what do I get out of it,” it might be fit to say that the 
artists, who are responding with their usual unselfishness, 
will lose one of their best works, receive a little short-lived 
publicity, but, most important, will gain the satisfaction of 
having helped their country in our days of danger. 

The works of art which these artists are contributing will 
go to the highest war bond buyers, and it might be noted 
that listed among the distinguished sponsors of the auction 
are some of the best known art collectors in the nation, 
aligned with numerous leaders of liberal thought. In other 
words, these sponsors are asking that you invest your extra 
dollars in the safest gamble on earth and at the same time 
be given a valuable work of art as testimony to your in- 
telligence. Art is being employed as a Circe to lure your 
dollars into an investment that pays 25 percent compounded 
interest. 

Lay your bids, art lovers, for you are helping your country 
and its way of life to survive, but do have the good grace to 
donate your winning work of art to some institution in some 
small city, where your fellow Americans seldom can afford 
to enjoy the beauty you can buy. Place on it a bronze 
Plaque reading “Donated for Democracy.” 


Audubon Artists 


OQ" OF THE YOUNGEST, and probably the fastest growing 

art organization in America today is the Audubon Artists 
Society. Founded in 1940 as a regional group on the site of 
the J. J. Audubon homestead in Washington Heights, New 
York, the society has since attained national rating. Perhaps 
the chief factor in this success is that the Audubon Artists 
Society is distinctive as one of the few organizations in Amer- 
lean art history to bring together exponents of all artistic 
‘tends. Much may be gathered from the fact that on the 
ard of Directors serve such diverse artist personalities as 

Davis, Hobart Nichols, William Gropper, Leon Kroll, 
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Henry Varnum Poor, Jon Corbino, Doris Rosenthal, Everett 
Shinn and Paul Cadmus. Here the radical lion and the con- 
servative lamb lie down together—to the mutual artistic 
warmth of each other. 

I like the following excerpts from the Society’s credo: 

“We believe that progress is achieved through evolution— 
seldom through revolution; that no good thing has ever 
sprung full grown into being, or ever will; that there is no 
royal road or short cut to success; that change is desirable, 
but that, being expensive, it is justified only when accom- 
panied by improvement or promise of improvement; that we 
must know how to follow before we can lead—how to serve 
before we can command—how to learn before we can teach; 
that we can contribute to the future only by considering the 
past, that we should neither chain ourselves to the art 
vehicles of long ago nor consider swift new conveyances 
unequipped with brakes or steering apparatus. 

“We believe, in short, in artistic liberalism, shunning 
equally the irresponsibleness of the extreme left and the re- 
actionism of the extreme right, offering offense to none and 
subservience to none, but with respect and encouragement for 
all who strive for solid progress.” , 

The Fourth Annual Exhibition of the Audubon Artists will 
take place next Autumn at the National Academy; it prom- 
ises to be an excellent show of both conservatives and mod- 
erns. The “Dual Jury” system will be used, and something 
like $2,000 in prizes will be distributed. Artists interested in 
joining should write Frederic Whitaker, President, 25 West 


Broadway, New York. 
a2 * * 


Itt Take A Park Bencu: As the balmy whisps of a be- 
lated Spring are wafted, with subtle rebukes of a past that 
could have been a future, exuding gentle hints of uninhibited 
nature, across the southwest corner of Lexington and 59th, 
somehow one’s thoughts turn to things that are just not there. 
And on the wings of that gentle breeze there arrives a little 
brochure called Poems for Painters, by Charles Henri Ford, 
editor of View, and we sadly decide that sanity is rather rela- 
tive. Take for example the following verse from Mr. Ford’s 
There’s No Place to Sleép in This Bed, Tanguy: 


“The storks like elbows had a fit of falling 
She beat me over the head with a lung 
Somewhere a voice is calling Picasso 
And the lasso of love has the ghost of a chance.” 


Let us await those kind men in the white coats. 


* * * 


Ever BEEN TO BROOKLYN?—Despite cowardly canards to 
the contrary, Brooklyn is part of the United States, and 
periodically the Dicest instructs its readers, all too familiar 
with 57th Street, on how to get there. Take the Lexington 
Avenue (IRT) Express to Nevins Street, Brooklyn, and 
change to any train on opposite side of the platform for 
Eastern Parkway-Brooklyn Museum Station. Running time is 
aproximately thirty minutes from Times Square or Grand 
Central, which we consider time well spent considering the 
excellence of the Museum’s displays. (See page 8.) 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


Enjoyed the New Blanch 

Sm: At the risk of incurring Arnold 
Blanch’s frown, I wish to register a pro- 
test against Maude Riley’s inconsiderate 
review of his thirty-one new paintings 
shown at the American Artists Galleries. 
In spite of Cowper’s warning against 
“Man swarming into clans,” accompanied 
by my family and friends, I spent a fruit- 
ful hour of simon-pure enjoyment in those 
hallowed galleries wishing to God that I 
could take the entire thirty-one home 
with me. 

Under the Burlinesque, Doris Lee, 
Tschacbasov, Rattner, Chagall, Burliuk, 
Jules, Weber, Watkins—Dear Miss Riley, 
Have I omitted any names?—influences, 
may there not be great satire and wit 
sorely needed in this mentally-unanchored 
generation? I wonder. 

—ANNA B. CAROLAN, Woodstock. 


From Iwo Jima 


Sm: While on Iwo Jima I was sent a 
copy of THE ArT DIGEST, which proved 
to be ‘very relaxing. My buddy and I felt 
it was the easiest way of reaching the 
art world at present. We each went half 
on a subscription to the magazine and 
shall continue to get the DIGEST even after 
the war. It’s really wonderful, we feel. 

—PvT. FRANKLIN .H. REDELIvs, 
U. 8S. Marine Corps 


The Right Way 


Sir: May I take the liberty of congratu- 
lating you for publishing in the May 1 
issue a letter from Lowell Bobleter, of 
Hamlin University, entitled “The Wrong 
Way.” If more artists shared Mr. -Bob- 
leter’s tolerance, breadth of vision, and 
knowledge, the art world would be spared 
many of its troubles and perplexities, and 
mankind in general would be enriched 
by more of that with which the artist 
alone is best qualified to endow it—beauty. 

—JOHN TAYLOR ARMS, Fairfield, Conn. 


Those Without Dealers 


Sm: For the last few years it has been 
the habit of the big shows, Carnegie, etc., 
to go around to the dealers and invite 
the work of artists. In this way, the 
standard of the show was greatly raised 
and avoided the low compromise average 
which is the inevitable result of a jury. 
But this presents another limitation, the 
artist who does not have a dealer is 
simply out of it and there are many 
older artists as well as younger ones 
whose work is of the highest quality but 
who are not lucky enough to have a 
dealer to promote them and keep their 
work available for museum directors. 

How to overcome this is a problem but 
it is one the directors should face. It is 
probably too much to ask them to run 
around to the various artists’ studios. 

There should be a way pictures of this 
kind could be brought together and a 
selection made from them, but how to do 
this without falling into the old jury 
system? And there is again the sad fact 
that these people would have no dealer 
or entrusted person to talk them up, wax 
enthusiastic and put them over. Yet the 
absence of these people limits American 
art and tends to make exhibitions follow 
a regular groove and continually concen- 
trate on the same artists. 

—WILLIAM ZoracH, Brooklyn 


Ouch! 


Sm: Count me out. Your father was 
for art, not the ravings of Japs, etc., that 
you feature. 


—GeEorGE D. Om1s, Kentfield, Cal. 
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Lert—Detail of Marble Statue of a Youth, Archaic Greek (about 600 B.C.). CENTER—Sphinz. Finial of Archaic Greek 
Marble Gravestone (about 540 B.C.). Right—Head of an Athlete, Roman Copy of Greek 5th Century B.C. Marble 
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Bu THE OPENING of a new, permanent in- 
ichigan 


@stallation of works of Greek art in the 
collection of the Metropolitan Museum 
is an event of importance, for it re- 

mveals “the glory that was Greece” in 

AY N athe fields of plastic and pictorial arts 

§so Clearly that “he who runs may read.” 

(IN, Director | We have long accepted the intellectual 

achievement of the Greeks—their im- 

‘ Mortal poetry, their conception of a 

TIVE Scientific attitude towards the phenom- 

TION | 








tion of the facts of existence into logical 
theories, which still affect our philo- 
sophical concepts. But we take for 
granted their magnificent achievement 
in art without examining it very closely. 

Much of this indifference to the 
varied phases of Classic art has been 
due to its unfortunate museum presen- 
tation. The previous installation of 
Greek art in the Metropolitan consisted 
of a bewildering array of objects in 
crowded cases ranged in monotonous 


Foot Race. Black Figured Panathenaic Amphora. End of 6th Century B.C. 
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The Glory That Was Greece Superbly Presented at Metropolitan 


rows and only partially visible under 
a dull light that served to emphasize 
their profusion, rather than clarify 
their character. 

The present arrangement, ‘in nine 
large galleries, employs all the re- 
sources of the modern art of display. 
Colored walls, some in vivid colors, oth- 
ers in softer tints, afford sharp defini- 
tion to the pieces, while cleverly-con- 
cealed spotlights play strongly on spe- 
cial figures or shed a diffusion of radi- 
ance through the gallery. Moreover, 
there is no dismal row of case after 
case of monotonous regularity of form 
and height, but a diversity of small and 
large cases provocatively arranged to 
stimulate interest. 

Each of the nine galleries illustrates 
a period of art and also the background 
of Greek life and living. The first room 
contains examples of the Minoan Bronze 
age civilization, ranging from about 
3000 B. C. to approximately 1200 B. C., 
and reaching from the Early Iron Age 
Civilization down to about 680 B. C. 
Various cultures—of Crete, the Cy- 
clades, Cyprus and the mainland of 
Greece—are represented, Little is 
known of this early period except 
through excavations, but the majority 
of objects represent the immense influ- 
ence of Minoan art with its meander- 
ing lines and rhythmic themes. One of 
the few reproductions in this gallery is 
of the famous Gate of the Lions at 
Mycenae, indicating how decidedly the 

[Please turn to page 23] 
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Nicolaes Ruts: REMBRANDT 


~ 


The Wool Winder: Grevz 


Frick Collection Reopened in All Its Intimate Splendor 


LAST MONTH, as the first small group 
of England’s art treasures were re- 
turned to the newly reopened National 
Gallery after six years in hiding, one 
of the last of our great collections, the 
Frick, was restored to full public view. 
Even three years seems a long time 
to be deprived of some of our most 
cherished paintings, and it is doubtful 
if Londoners were any happier to see 
Rembrandt’s Woman Bathing than New 
Yorkers were to see his great Ilchester 
self portrait. 

There are a multiplicity of reasons 
why the Frick Collection occupies a 
unique spot of warm affection in the 
hearts of art lovers, over and above its 
superb quality. Nowhere, that I know 
of, are paintings easier to look at and 
enjoy, hung for the most part in the 
natural setting of the mansion of the 
late steel magnate, Henry Clay Frick, 
and surrounded, as they should be, by 
the finest of furniture and art objects. 
To have some seventy-odd of the Col- 
lection’s most priceless pictures, cleaned 
and sparkling, rehung and rearranged 
along with six new acquisitions is al- 
most an embarrassment of riches. 

Excellent though they are, none of 
the acquisitions reaches the inspired 
level of the cream of the Collection, 
but rather fill out hitherto inadequate- 
ly represented spots. Rembrandt’s por- 
trait of the wealthy Dutch merchant 
Nicolaes Ruts is dated 1631, the year 
the artist settled in Amsterdam, and 
was supposedly one of the first com- 
missions he received in that city. There 


is power aplenty in the keen gaze and’ 


strong face, but that power fades to 
insignificance when placed next to the 
“Tichester Rembrandt,” a product of 
the solitude and poverty of his later lifé, 
one of the world’s great portraits. 
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Aside from being richest grandee of 
his time, the 9th Duke of Osufia must 
have been an uncommonly nice person, 
for Goya, who pulled no punches in re- 
vealing the seamier side of “noble” 
character, painted a brilliant, sensitive 
portrait of him that is all but gentle in 
feeling. Reynolds depicts an arrogant 
and dashing General John Burgoyne. 
Painted in 1776, the General’s attitude 
seems scarcely appropriate to his then 
recent defeat and surrender at Sara- 
toga. It is difficult to recall a painting 
by Greuze anywhere near as charming 
as The Wool Winder. The serene blonde 
child and kitten are delicately handled, 
with just enough and not too much 
sentiment. The large White Horse, A 
Scene on the River Stour, considered 
one of the most important of Consta- 
ble’s landscapes (a finished study of it 
is in the Boston Museum), makes a fine 
companion piece to his Salsbury Cathe- 
dral from the Bishop’s Garden which 
Mr. Frick bought thirty years ago. 

A fine and characteristic Still Life 
by Chardin completes the list of ac- 
quisitions. All but the Chardin came 
from the Morgan Collection, which was 
exhibited at the Knoedler Galleries late 
in 1943 prior to its final dispersal. 

The real treat at the Frick, however, 
is just to wander from room to room, 
greeting and lingering with old favor- 
ites restored to the walls after long 
absence. In the East Gallery Ingres’ 
graceful Comtesse d’ Haussonville in 
her incomparably painted blue taffeta 
is back in her accustomed place but 
many of her former companions are 
moved elsewhere. English beauties now 
decorate the Oval Room, instead of the 
four large Whistler portraits. The big 
West Gallery yields such treasures as 
Piero della Francesca’s superb panel, 


Saint John the Evangelist, Rembrandt 
Portrait of Himself and his moodi 
romantic Polish Rider, Goya’s Forg 
The least change in hanging is in 
Living Hall. El Greco’s wonderful Saini 
Jerome as Cardinal, over the mantle 
piece, is again flanked by the two su 
perb Holbeins, Sir Thomas More a 
Sir Thomas Cromwell, An early and 
late work by Titian, Man in a Red Cq 
and Pietro Aretino, are well placed fom 
comparison on either side of the mos§ j 
electrically exciting painting in the en 


tire Collection, Giovanni Bellili’s Saial ; 


Francis in Ecstacy—cleaned. With laye 
after layer of ancient and deadening 
varnish removed, color—the brilliant 
blues of the sky, the delicate nuances 0 
light to deep turquoise of the roc 
and details have come forth that 0 
would never have imagined existed. 

Another major surprise, also the Tf, 
sult of cleaning, occurs in the 
nard and Boucher Rooms. The panies 
emerged full. of unsuspected airy pe 
spective, and so much lighter a 
brighter color that the rooms in WH 
they are set had to be redecorated # 
a lighter key. Square feet of the F 4 
gonard panels were uncovered Wit 
had formerly been masked by framg® 
necessitating a partial reconstrucH® 
of the interior to accommodate 
larger areas of canvas. They now#@ 
very much as they did when Fragona 
painted them for Madame du Barly) 

Only one slight and quibbling ot 
plaint arises. Why were the three ¥& 
meers, so rare, relegated to the 
Hall where they are so easily miss 
And, I would like to suggest that# 
long as the Trustees are acquiring 3 
gan paintings, The Pearl Neckm 
would make the addition to the 
meer group.—Jo GIBBS. 
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a War in Italy 


WINGS OF THE WAR IN ITALY by 
ard Laning are being shown at the 
n Galleries. It is a first hand 
the artist having spent seven 

ths in Italy as a Life war artist- 
respondent, After passing from 
les to Anzio, he was wounded at 
ia Maria Infante, receiving a let- 
commendation from General Mark 

x and the award of the Purple 


drawings of Leghorn, shown here, 
made while the city was still 
ler German fire. The ruthless de- 
on of that city and its port are 
ly shown—the Cathedral, a mass 
ned walls, the harbor and its ap- 
es, complete devastation. The only 
mistic note in this catalogue of dis- 
is the drawing, Rebuilding the 
ft, Leghorn, an achievement that 
ears hardly short of miraculous. 
While in Florence, Laning witnessed 
group of refugees who had escaped 
fough a sewer from a German-held 
ital at Carreggi. The drawing, Ref- 
from Carreggi, depicts the ema- 
weakened people being helped 
of the manhole and succored by 
. This on-the-spot record is 
lling. Flour for the People of 
e, borne on the shoulders of 
grim-looking men and the Water Point, 


eUme in the Piazza of the Uffizi, where the 


; More a 
early and 


citys water supply is being purified 
for use, present some of the many miser- 
ies of the population during German 
occupation and their remedy by the 
Allied forces. 

These wash drawings are simplified 
so that they have clarity of effect; 


"many are almost too heart-rending to 
"| be gazed at calmly; suffering and want 
*} become overwhelming. 


Laning is not only a superb drafts- 
man, but also a sympathetic and under- 
standing interpreter of the suffering 


i people about him. Particularly in his 


group of drawings of Anzio Casualties, 
is this quality of tenderness felt. These 
are dramatic pictures, but the events 
which they depict have not been dra- 
matized, but set down with directness 


ing§ of veracious record. (Until June 9.) 


-—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Boogie Woogie: Dan Lutz 


Dan Lutz Hailed in West Coast Exhibition 


Dan LuTz is one painter who has ar- 
rived, both in his work and in achieving 
national recognition as an artist, prac- 
tically without benefit of 57th Street. 
Aside from a small one-man show at 
Contemporary Arts more than six years 
ago, the East Coast has watched -his 
development only through occasional, 
but arresting examples of his work in 
group shows and in the large annuals. 


Last month Lutz concluded what was 
probably the most successful one-man 
show of the season at the Dalzell Hat- 
field Galleries in Los Angeles. It was a 
full dress performance, many canvases 
having been borrowed from private col- 
lections. Even so, twenty-eight oils and 
watercolors were sold to collectors, who, 
according to the Galleries, were accus- 
tomed to buying modern French mas- 
ters such as Renoir, Cézanne and Rou- 
ault. 

As enthusiastic about the show as 


The Cathedral at Leghorn: Epwarp LANING. At Midtown Gallery 


anyone else, Arthur Millier wrote in 
the Los Angeles Times: “Lutz is an 
original creator with the courage to put 
his intuitions into paint without trim- 
ming them to anybody’s prejudices. 
Whether picturing a Negro spiritual, a 
landscape, a group of musicians or a 
still life, his paintings have the force 
and purity which comes from untram- 
meled expression. 

“Lutz is much hailed as a colorist, 
and he is—a great one. But even a cur- 
sory examination of his paintings will 
show that underneath the brilliant col- 
ors is, in each case, a resolute scheme 
of black and white tonality. Lutz is, 
indeed, a great colorist. But, like all 
members of this class, he understands 
the limitations of color. 

“Jam Session, loaned by Artie Shaw, 
has the ‘electric’ quality suggested by 
the title, while Boogie Woogie [see re- 
production] achieves an opposite qual- 
ity—the top-spinning tranquility which 
occurs when a good jazz pianist really 
gets ‘in the groove’.” 

New York is promised a full showing 
of Lutz’ work next fall, but as yet the 
time and place has not been specified. 


Sculpture by Hesketh 


Sculptures in wood, stone, and lucite 
by Hesketh may be seen at the Ferargil 
Galleries until July 1st. The artist’s 
approach is both sensual and cerebral. 
Salome Triumphant, carved in New 
Guinea walnut, demonstrates such a 
combined attitude. The head of John 
the Baptist at her feet somehow brings 
Redon’s illustrations for Flaubert to 
mind. 

Arabesque shows flowing form in un- 
yielding onyx, while Final Chord, in 
Mexican mahogany, is dramatically el- 
ongated. Two Heads, created in lucite 
must be noted. The crystal clear ma- 
terial has been well understood and 
used to great advantage in this work. 


—B. W. 




















































Shooting the Rapids: WINSLOW HOMER 


Brooklyn Surveys the American Watercolor 


AT THE RISK of seeming to place the At the enrance to the gallery, Phoebe 
cart before the horse, this reviewer Mitchell’s naive The Plot with its 
would first like to speak about the scheming conspirators serves to repre- 
catalogue instead of the pictures in re- sent America’s 18th and early 19th 
spect to the exhibition at the Brook- century lady amateurs, when, to again 
lyn Museum titled American Watercolor quote the catalogue: “Taught in most 
and Winslow Homer. Lloyd Goodrich,  girl’s schools, it (watercolor) became 
Research Curator of the Whitney Mu- a genteel accomplishment essential for 
seum, is responsible for the text of the a well-educated young lady.” 
catalogue (also selection of paintings), Audubon is represented by an orig- 
while its design was done by D. S._ inal work titled The American Cross 
Defenbacher, director of the Walker Foz, a less familiar phase of the nat- 
Art Center, Minneapolis. In the words’ uralist’s work for those who are ac- 
of the introduction: “It is an expanded customed to associate him mainly with 
text creating a permanent record of ornithological studies. 
the show and providing for extended View-maker John William Hill, one 
study of the theme. The monograph is of the first American painters to turn 
also planned to serve separately as a_ his talents to the depiction of our na- 
contribution to the general literature’ tion’s buildings and landmarks, is seen 
on American art.” in a View of Broadway and Rector 

A trip to Brooklyn will convince that Street C. 1850. The sole delegate from 
the makers of this monograph have _ the Hudson River School is J. F. Cropsey. 
adroitly balanced the written word and We next come to the first modern 
the visual exhibits. watercolors, i.e., modern in the sense 


House on Pamet River: Epwarp Hopper, Lent by Whitney Museum 





































that we regard the medium today, 
as first practiced in this country } 
Homer and his contemporaries, Eakin 
Inness, La Farge. 


Among the early examples of Homer’ 
work on view, this reviewer was 
ticularly charmed by Gloucester He. 
bor and Dory, atmospheric to a hich 
degree and somehow related to 
ler’s studies of the Thames that wer 
to come later. Few painters, regardley 
of medium, have surpassed for ver. 
city Homer’s penetrating forest studie. 
Adirondacks is notable-for the play of 
light on the powdered decay of a fz 
len tree. Shooting the Rapids at Gra 
Discharge is notable for its feeling gf 
surging water, while The Pioneer 
watercolor technique at its peak. Se 
dom has a figure in landscape bee 
more completely integrated in its sur 
roundings. Boy Fishing is a retort t 
those purists who disdain the use 9 
Chinese white in watercolor. 

Two watercolors by Thomas Eakin 
have been included: they are The Zithe 
Player and John Biglen in a Sing 
Scull. Both are meticulously workej 
and are completely opposed to Home 
in both spirit and technique. Lloy 
Goodrich throws an interesting ligh 
upon Eakins’ approach to watercolot 
He explains that the artist made pi 
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liminary sketches in oil before starting 4 
his watercolors, reversing the usu al 
process. e the 
George Inness is represented by @ De 
romantic Niagara Falls, effective wit bot 
its touches of white chalk and succesg it i 
ful in its depiction of mass. John 4 
Farge is seen in Bridle Path, Tahit§ cor 
and Spearing Fish. The former is quit® vie 
opaque and in reality a gouache, whilg. 
the latter is a fine example with it§ T, 
massed foliage and well placed figu 
Maurice Prendergast is well showg . 
by top examples of his individualistij se 
approach. Particularly noted are a nos rs 
talgic Notre Dame, a muted color stud ? 
of St. Marks, Venice, and a gay im . 
pressionistic figure composition title all 
St. Malo. Prendergast’s place in 
history of American watercolor paint a 
ing is that of pioneer modernist in : 
generation of Victorian hangovers. Hij 
was a Vital role, and if the work presen Tu 
seems mannered, his important cont ae 
bution should be borne in mind. or 
Adolf Dehn exhibits a humorousg q, 
brightly colored Burlesque Number, # 4, 
delightful commentary on Lohengrin] 
and, in a serious vein, the monumental eq 
forms of Chalk Mountain. John Marin ,,, 
cacophonous Street Crossing, New Yoth a 
and his plastic Maine Islands are oulg 4, 
standing in his several exhibits. 4% po 
early The Song of the Katydids bj Be 
Charles Burchfield is quite removed ® 
approach from his later powerful Blac A 
Iron. i 
Reginald Marsh shows a group of hi th 
more familiar studies of New Yorg © 
genre, including: Prometheus in Rockeg * 
feller Center and his Bowery excursi0= er 
Eyes Tested. Edward Hopper is seg ® 
with typical examples of his brush, nét ; 
ably an early work titled Skylights a . 
an effective study of Wellfleet arc . 
tecture titled House on Pamet Rivé i 
The exhibition, previously present t 
in Minneapolis and Detroit, continu 
until June 12, and is well worth ® i 
trip from Manhattan. (See editorial 1 t 


directions.)—BEN WOLF. 
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t pe. 
oan,“ Ossorios Bad Dreams 
°S, Kakin§ 4p tHe MorTIMER BRANDT GALLERIES, 
two exhibitors offer most unusual art 
of Homers} fare One is a surrealist who paints 
* WaS pam pis strange visions in watercolor; the 
ester Har§ other works in marble, fashioning mo- 
to a higil csics by the direct method of hand plac- 
to Whist ing the tesserae according to his decora- 
that wend tive cartoons. 
regardies§ Alfonso Ossorio, the painter, is half 
for vere chinese, half Spanish. He is in the 
est Studies§ armed forces and has made these 22 
he play of paintings during two years of occa- 
y Of a falf Gonal free moments. The healthy out- 
8 at Granif oor life of army camp has not done 
feeling 0% what legend says it does to introspective 
Pioneer if minds. Human nakedness is a repulsive 
peak. Sel thing, not beautiful, nor functional nor 
scape beef healthy and free, to this artist. Don’t 
in itS SUMf know when I’ve seen such nightmares 
1 retort ti of thought concerning bodies and parts 
the use of of bodies. Moored Figure and Labyrinth 
. and Freaks are two of his most fright- 
nas Eaking§ fyl dreams. One can only hope that the 
The Zithel man feels a lot better after putting 
2 @ Singlf these visions on paper. Color plays little 
sly workei part in them. There is little movement, 
| to Home§ no focal point, no help to the eye to 
que. Lloy@ consider them as whole works; for the 
sting ligh— eye moves unsteadily and unwillingly 
watercolom over these papers, seeing a hundred 
made pr horrors separately, finding no. reward. 
ore starting The Death of Adonis is most nearly 
the usua a picture, bringing Bosch to mind and 
the early and anonymous Triumph of 
nted by @ Death German woodcuts that plagued 
ective wit both Bosch and Breughel at times. But 
ind succes it is a far cry from the work of either. 
s. John The mosaics of John Stephan had not 
‘ath, Tahii§ come into the gallery in time to be re- 
ner is quit@ viewed for this issue——MAUDE RILEY. 
ache, whil@ . 
le a if Tusnelda, “Primitive” 
eal a 4 Tusnelda Sanders, who signs her work 
lividualisti with her first name only, recently exe- 
i are a nos “uted her first painting, a delightful 
color stu Portrait of a House sitting cosily amid 
a gay im a tapestry of flowering gardens and 
ition title trees. Encouraged by the enthusiasm of 
lace in a all who saw the picture, Mrs. Sanders 
color paint continued to paint and her exhibition 
lernist ‘in at the Bonestell Galleries the past fort- 
govers. Hil night resulted. 
ork presen Primitive in approach and technique, 
tant contri Tusnelda’s paintings share the charm 
nind. and eines of other self-taught ex- 
4 Pressions, but they also possess a bold 
co decision lacking in many of these. Gay 
Lohengti and decorative, the canvases depict 
nonaiee Scenes in France and New England with 
ohn Marin equally enchanting design. Joy in color 
1, New Yor and happy rhythms marked all the 
Pn an paintings in the display, among which 
pedis: ff the prim satire, Tea Party and the pot- 
catydide ' en view of a French fishing village, 
vemenill ouillabaisse, stand out.—J. K. R. 
verful BUH Academy to Build 
croup of hif Hobart Nichols, president, announces 
New Yor that the National Academy is now con- 
us in Rockeg Sidering plans for a new school to be 
‘y excursiol erected on the site adjoining the pres- 
per is see ®t Academy Galleries at 89th Street 
; brush, no and Sth Avenue as soon as war restric- 
kylights aig Hons are lifted. Simultaneously the 
lfleet arc demy discloses the sale of its prop- 
amet Riveg ty next to the Woman’s Hospital at 
ly presente Street. It was originally intended 
it, continue © build on this site a gallery and 
1 worth ® School but the idea was abandoned and 
editorial f@§ ® interim structure was erected where 
Academy school has functioned. 
e Art Dige 
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Portrait of a Young Priest: ATTRIBUTED TO HUGO VAN DER GOES 


Providence Buys Notable Flemish Panel 


THE EPITAPH of a great 15th century 
Flemish painter reads: 
“The painter, Hugo van der Goes, 
buried here, rests in peace, 
Art mourns, for she knows no equal.” 


This famed painter of the Portinari 
Altar, who retired to a convent at the 
height of his career, suffering from 
acute melancholia, died, in all proba- 
bility, of dementia praecox. A contem- 
porary of the Van Eycks, Memling and 
Van der Weyden, he was rivaled only by 
the latter in the dramatic intensity of 
his work, and was surpassed by none 
in revealing the spirit and psyche of 
man along with his physical charac- 
teristics. 

The small Portrait of a Young Priest 
attributed to Van der Goes, recently 
added to the permanent collection of 
the Museum of Art of the Rhode Island 
School of Design, is one of the most im- 
portant paintings of its kind in Amer- 
ica. It is one of three Goes portraits 
in America, the other two, Portrait of 
a Young Man, at the Metropolitan, and 
Portrait of a Donor with his Patron 
Saint John the Baptist, at the Walters 
Art Gallery, being of a later period. 

According to Charles de Tolnay in 
a recent issue of The Art Quarterly, 


the Providence panel was probably 
painted before the artist became Master 
of the Guild in Ghent (1467). “Up to 
now no portrait, properly speaking; of 
the youth of Hugo van der Goes was 
known, . . . The skin is touched by a 
cold light which is almost equally dis- 
tributed on the surface of the head, the 
modeling shadows are barely indicated. 
The expression is again the austere 
meditation of the invisible realm. Be- 
hind the immobile features the spectator 
may grasp the inner spiritual tension 
which seems to absorb the flesh of his 
face and to give it an ascetic charac- 
ter.” 

Portrait of a Young Priest, recently 
cleaned to reveal for the first time in 
many centuries the praying hands, ton- 
sur, the whole garment and a beauti- 
ful emerald green background, is now 
being given its initial showing in the 
Medieval Gallery of the Museum. It 
was purchased through the Silberman 
Galleries. 


J. Scott Williams Picked 


J. Scott Williams has been elected 
1st vice president of Artists for Vic- 
tory, filling a vacancy left by the resig- 
nation of Jon Corbino. 
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A VICTORIAN-SURFEITED PUBLIC first be- 
came enamored of the Arcadian es- 
capism of Arthur B. Davies about the 
time of the famed Armory Show, of 
which the artist was one of the prin- 
cipal organizers. That time has not 
dulled the appeal of this pigmental 
poet’s brush is convincingly demon- 
strated in an exhibition of his work 
now current at the Ferargil Galleries 
in New York. Twenty-four examples are 
present, tracing Davies’ development 
through to his last romantic phase 


A Full-Length Portrait 


IN CELEBRATION of the publishing of 
the book, Marc Chagall by Lionello Ven- 
turi, the Pierre Matisse Galleries will 
hang on June 5 an exhibition of Cha- 
gall’s watercolors and drawings, some 
of the same reproduced between the 
covers of this handsome product of 
Pierre Matisse Editions, Inc. Over a 
hundred reproductions of paintings and 
drawings by the 58-year-old artist now 
living in New York, support Venturi’s 
word picture of the man, his life and 
his works—a most persuasive analysis 
and appraisal. Chagall the mystic, the 
thoroughly, although unconsciously, re- 
ligious Russian, who fused the sophisti- 
cated art of the Russian icons with the 
intellectualism of French Cubism and 
created a world of fantasy unlike any- 
thing else in painting. This is the pic- 
ture Venturi draws. 

The art of Chagall suffers when re- 
produced without color, But two fine 
color plates, and the author’s great 
care in naming the colors of the paint- 
ings he discusses, overcome this lack 
in the collotype plates. Twenty-two of 
the paintings reproduced are in foreign 
collections, others privately owned and 
never exhibited, so that a wider pic- 
ture of Chagall is given than could be 


had even with closest attention to ex- ° 


hibitions. 


Venturi gets rid, once and for all, of 
the oft-stated “nonsense” that Chagall’s 
painting is folk art, even in theme, or 
that it concerns folksy fairy tales. Cha- 
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Jewel Bearing Tree of Amity: ARTHUR B, Davis 


when he devoted his talents, according 
to a contemporary, to: “painting the 
side of the cube you can’t see.” 

The well known and frequently re- 
produced Appenines with its monumen- 
tal forms of village and mountain 
dwarfing the figures and white oxen 
in its foreground remains one of the 
painter’s finest efforts. From the Sul- 
livan Collection the familiar Protest 
Against Violence is included. Its well 
integrated forms and subtle color seem- 
ing in opposition to its theme. Golden 


of Marc Chagall 


gall is a sensualist, who starts with re- 
ality (the soil, his village, the cows, 
fiddlers, street lamps and moon), then 
“escapes from it to enter a purely imag- 
inary world.” He is in love with life— 
having married the perfect mate and 
derived inspiration and guidance and 


The Martyr: Marc CHAGALL 


nudes blend with rich earth colors ip 
The Infinite, while Meditation and t 
Rivulet somehow evokes memories o 
Henry James’ Turn of the Screw. Re 
Nemorensis would feel at home in : 
translucent fantasy with diaphonou 


-figure titled Sicilian Shrine as well as 


in Jewel Bearing Tree of Amity. Lo 
Herself Fulfills is akin to Britannica’ 
recently purchased Tartessians. Brahm’ 
Marine, an unusual example, is a lyri¢ 
depiction of sea and roocks. 
—BEN WOLF. 


love in abundance from his Bella, wh 
died only last year in New York. But 
he is sensitive also to catastrophe, ani 
painted the disturbing Paris Throug 
the Window (Guggenheim Collection) in 
1913; finished The Falling Angel (pri 
vate coll., New York), symbolic of im 
pending disaster, in 1933; then when 
France fell, The Martyr in 1940; ani 
The Crucifixion in 1943, both dedicated 
to the martyrdom of mankind and both 
pungent in color and dramatically ip 
tense. 

About the more prevalent brides, em 
bracing lovers, lilac bouquets and ten 
der double portraits—those “transport 
of joy” that Chagall is best known fo 
—Venturi says of the most famous @ 
them (painted 1918): “Chagall portrays 
himself on the shoulders of Bella, while 
their daughter Ida appears to be flyin 
above. The group [has] the character ¢ 
a triumphal march. The expression @ 
happiness is quite forced, even violet! 
and revolutionary. The two Chagall 
are walking on the air, against a limit 
less sky; Vitebsk is seen in the distant 
at the bottom. The colors are bright am 
insistent: white, blue-white, red, gree 
One of the myths cherished by Chag 
is that of the ‘Anniversaries’—a conul 
uing series of pictures in which he 
resents himself with his Bella. They ff 
high above the buildings of tow 
oblivious of the law of gravitation, vn 
full faith in their miraculous power. 

Chagall has not languished for wa 
of appreciation, having caused a stif 
Paris and Germany where numer 

[Continued on page ¥ 
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Katchadourian 


_ PAINTINGS BY A PERSIAN, Sarkis Katch- 
‘ai an, who has made his home here 
since 1941, are being shown by the 
Durand-Ruel Galleries until June 15. 
Main themes of his paintings are girls, 
and flowers, done in the rich 
coloration, the clear blues, the ripened 
fruit colors one associates with the 
t. An odalisque, called Shreen, 
h hazy, pale and uncorporeal, is 
unquestionably a more familiar sight 
to one born in Iran than to Henri Ma- 
tisse who introduced the reclining lady 
into painting early in the century. Other 
girls, more specifically related, are Vaya 
who turns a burning glance on the 
visitor, and Nostalgie, a dreamy-eyed, 
fresh-visioned young woman. 
- Still lifes with fruit and flowers are 
colorfully varied, the dominating notes 
being one time found in a lush lemon, 
another in a red cloth, and in the nicest 
of all, Inviting Corner, shadowy blues 
that set off a sparkling bouquet. 
Katchadourian exhibits also two land- 
scapes, one of a watery East River and 
one of Boats Adrift, to which he has 
given exciting movement, at least in 
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- colors ing the tossing boats, although the dash- 
m and thy ing waves above them arrest rather 
2mories off than further, the rhythms set up in 
crew. Rex™ the lower part of this unusual picture. 
10me in em The largest painting is a lunch table 
liaphonow§ scene, developed in red, white and blue, 
as well a an indication, perhaps, that the artist 
mity. Lo is thinking of abandoning his oriental 
ritannica’™ hues in favor of the official colors of 
1s. Brahm’@ his adopted land. They do not make 
is a lyri for the charm his more accustomed 
i. palette brews.—MAvuDE RILEY. 
N WOLF. 
Dorsay and Reekie 
Bella, whi An exhibition of oils, watercolors and 
York. Bul drawings by Frank S. Dorsay and 
rophe, anf gouaches by Gordon Reekie is currently 
s Througif being held at the Roko Galleries in New 
lection) if York’s Greenwich Village. Dorsay, a 
Angel (ptf member of the armed forces stationed 
olic of iM§ in the Solomons, shows emotional works 
then whel§ resulting from his experiences in the 
1940; an} Pacific. Particularly noted were: Out- 
n dedicate] door Movie with its G. I. audience rang- 
id and bot ing in expression from complete bore- 
atically iMf dom to intense absorption; The Show- 
: ers, utilizing angular arms to achieve 

brides, €@§ compositional effect; Subway, a prewar 
ts and teM§ oil, notable for its insight. The last 
“transpors§ mentioned was painted when the artist 
known f0'] was only 17 years of age. 

famous “§ Gordon Reekie, a former commercial 
all portray§ artist with a modern attitude, displays 
Bella, whil@ gouache abstractions in purple, black 
to be flyim§ and white. Flat arrangements of form 
character are highly disciplined, producing con- 
pression “@ sidered compositions lacking in emotion 
ven violet but evidencing intellectual integrity. 
10 Chagall alee 
= ph Gotham Painters Show 
> bright a The Gotham Painters may be seen at 
red, greelg§ the Eighth Street Galleries in their fin- 
by Chagal§ al group show of the season. Hunger in 
»—a contin the wake of war is depicted by Lyn 
nich he rey Greene in a dramatic oil titled Bread, 
la. They ff While a fox-hole dream of the post-war 

of towm§ world is portrayed by Josie K. van In- 
itation, - gen in her quiet By the Fireside. Bessie 
s power.” § Gould submits a pleasing color harmony 
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titled Flowers and Eva Rappleye shows 
@ quick watercolor impression of the 
Passaic River. Elvira Reilly and Charles 
J. Romans turn in bright oils. 
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Fox Fishing: DARREL AUSTIN 


Perls’ Pearls Reassembled 


REVIEWING ITS SEASON, the Perls Gal- 
leries have hung a couple of pictures 
by each of the eleven artists it favored 
with one-man shows during the year. 
It’s a congenial houseful, no antipathies 
being noted in spite of the individuality 
(and far apart residences) of the as- 
sembled. Cuba, Florida, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, Portland, Staten Island, Rus- 
sia and parts of New York are the 
birthplaces from which the migrants 
found their way to these walls. It is 
clear they came by no pedestrian routes 
for the common quality is a dreamy 
one—there being pictured here in ex- 
cellent good taste such phenomena as 
a Snowmaker (Margaret Stark’s long- 
legged sorceress), the Legend of Dim- 
iban-Caracaracol (by the Cuban, Mar- 
tinez-Pedro), Nudes on Horseback (Car- 
reno’s Cuban fantasy), Souls, red as 
fire and locked in tree branches and 
dashed by feathery waves (Haucke); 


Petrified Monsters by Chet La More, 
a girl breaking a clock by Carol Blan- 
chard, a sequined dancer in moonlight 
by Karl Priebe, etc. 

Antonio Vedovelli of St. Augustine 
looks well in this company in spite of 
dealing with concrete building blocks. 
The waxy quality of his paint, and the 
sunset hues he employs in painting 
his city, are a foil for the brilliant 
tones of Tschacbasov, who, by the way, 
paints a fat fish about to be eaten. 
Darrel Austin’s two exhibits are For 
Fishing (reproduced), a swamp scene, 
and an impudent little landscape of a 
silhouetted Oak Tree—under which is a 
tiny cow and a proportionately diminu- 
tive white rabbit. 

The exhibition will remain as it is 
through June 29. The gallery also shows 
a selection of School of Paris paint- 
ings, watercolors and drawings. 

—MAupDE RILEY. 


Britannica Collection Comes to New York 


NEw YorK will be given its first op- 
portunity to see the Britannica Collec- 
tion when it opens on June 6 in the 
Mezzanine Galleries, International 
Building, Rockefeller Center. Anton Re- 
fregier, who has been covering the San 
Francisco Conference as an artist-cor- 
respondent, will return in time to re- 
decorate the Galleries for the exhibi- 
tion which will continue through July 8. 

According to the figures released by 
the Art Institute, the Collection was 
seen by 67,156 persons during its in- 
itial showing in Chicago from mid- 
April to mid-May. (For rather com- 
plete coverage of the Britannica Col- 
lection see April 1 DIGEST.) 

The Collection was quite unofficially 
subjected to a GI. popularity test on 
Kwajalien atoll in the Marshall Islands 
a short time ago. President E. H. Pow- 
ell sent the illustrated catalogue of the 


paintings to his son, Pfc. Gordon C. 
Powell of the Army Air Corps, who is 
stationed on that remote Pacific island. 
Young Powell polled his company on 
their favorites and sent the results 
back to his father. The winners, in 
order of preference, were: 

After the Masque by Robert Brack- 
man, Desert—Southwest by Maynard 
Dixon, Trees and Mountains by Luigi 
Lucioni, Emma by Gladys Rockmore 
Davis, My Model by Leon Kroll, Gueril- 
las by Joseph Hirsch, March—North 
Atlantic by Frederic Waugh, and John 
Brown by John Steuart Curry. 

Understandably, it looks as though 
pretty girls and nostalgic subjects, 
rather than serious or war art, have 
most appeal for the G.I. far from his 
native land. 

From New York the Collection will 
go to the Boston Museum on July 26. 
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Portrait: ADOLPH GOTTLIEB 


Insufficient Evidence 


AS OUR READERS have learned, through 
repeated advice in this and the previous 
issue, this is the season for galleries to 
hang group shows in a retrospective 
study of the exhibition schedule just 
past. In the case of the 67 Gallery, 
which is one season old, and pardonably 
self-conscious, its group show may bet- 
ter be described as introspective. The 
gallery is wondering what it’s got. Not 
able to decide, it has named its review 
of the season, “A Problem for Critics.” 

The paintings Director Howard Put- 
zel shows are of an order so disturbing 
that terms by which one may describe 
them have lagged far behind the melt- 
ing brushes and molten pigments by 
which this particular selection of paint- 
ers paint. This disturbing quality is 
something they have in common with 
Picasso and Miro, two living artists who 
have given people a lot of trouble for 
30 years, now. (Readers are at liberty 
to lengthen this list.) Question is, have 


Watercolor by Mark Rothko 


they enough else in common (other 
than being “hard” to comprehend) to 
warrant a hope that they constitute 
the next big excitement in painting? Or 

. and this is the specific question 
posed . enough to deserve being 
called by an ism all their own? 

The director of 67 is looking for the 
front end of an ism to apply to the 
group of artists he shows. They are: 
Matta, Arshile Gorky, Adolph Gottlieb, 
Hans Hofmann, André Masson, Jackson 
Pollock, Richard Pousette-Dart, Mark 
Rothko, Charles Seliger and Rufino 
Tamayo. One example each of Arp, 
Miro and Picasso are also hung—for 
two purposes: One, to put the group 
in best company; the other, by way of 
declaring that though the younger men 
stem from them, they are not parasites, 
but firmly rooted in new soil. 

There you have the set-up. Reviews of 
the above artists have appeared in the 
ArT DIGEST within the year—with the 
exception of Seliger, who has not had 
a solo show and is 18 years old, and 
Tamayo, whose most recent exhibition 
came in 1943. (Will readers please dig 
back and cram up before applying to 
take this test.) 

Now. If an ism they are, it would 
have to be allowed that they are an 
autonomous body of declared goal (or 
perhaps only sensed, but nevertheless 
definite); that together they form a 
movement which will influence the 
course of art. This is not too much to 
ask of a group of New York-based art- 
ists enjoying the attention and encour- 
agement they have, of late. Four of 
them were represented in the Museum 
of Modern Art’s Anniversary Exhibition 
last summer; four are in the permanent 
collection of Art of This Century; all 
but the child prodigy have been shown 
by a number of dealers for from two to 
twenty years, 


Reproduced on this page are paintings 
by Miro, now 42 and living in Barcelona, 
and undisputed in his position in Modern 
Art; Rothko, a Yale graduate who has 
been painting for only a few years; 
and Gottlieb, who has come slowly and 
painstakingly to his present style after 
many years of painting (and building 
and sailing his own boats). Miro is one 
of the strong staffs of Surrealism so 
we don’t have to worry about further 
title for him. 


To this reviewer, nothing offers as a 
term that binds this group together. 
There is insufficient evidence at 67 
that they constitute a movement. Con- 
fidentially, I expect only three of them 
to make a discernible dent in the art 
of our time—and each of them separ- 
ately. These are Tamayo, Matta and 
Gottlieb. Of the three, only Matta so 
far has followers. And this year, he 
eluded them by a quick change (see re- 
view in March 15 issue). 

But I won’t say that a new ism is not 
about to be born. The name will come 
from the public—we hope from our 
readers. The most expressive of the 
names we use for art movements were 
given in derision by irate exhibition at- 


‘tenders. Reader, don’t leave that ism 


dangling! Here’s your chance, if ever 
there was one, to call modern painting 
that name you've had in mind for it. 
Your comments will be welcome. 


—MaAvbdeE RILEY. 


Figure Near the Sea: JoAN Miro 
On View at the 67 Gallery 


From the Chinese 


PAINTINGS of Chinese objects by Wilma 
Prezzi, at the Knoedler Galleries, form 
an unusual group of still lifes, in which 
not alone the artist’s skillful brush- 
work makes impression, but further her 
sensitive perception of effective ar- 
rangements. She has chosen rare ob- 
jects of the great periods of Chinese 
art and set them in harmonious rela- 
tions of forms and color. 

As documentation, the paintings pos- 
sess value, for it is difficult to see such 
outstanding pieces outside of museum 
galleries, and then, at times the ampli- 
tude of such collections defeats the ob- 
server’s perception of the special char- 
acter of individual objects. Here on 
these canvases, a few exquisite exam- 
ples are placed in highly effective com- 
position so that one may appreciate 
their qualities without the distraction 
of nearby exhibits. 

Miss Prezzi is an accomplished paint- 
er, securing beauty of textures and 
richness of color with a surety of brush- 
ing that gives each piece the character§. 
of a portrait. Three dancing figures in 
terra cotta from the early six dynas 
ties, made especial appeal in their grace 
ful postures and sharp relief against @ 
cool, undecorated background. Other 
tomb figures of riders and horses, @ 
the T’ang period, are also remarkable 
for their sense of animation held ® 
rhythmic design. (Until June 8.) 

—DMARGARET BREUNING. 


Laguna Beach Winners 


Winners in Laguna Beach’s 4th Ne 
tional Print and Drawing Annual, held 
last month at the Laguna Gallery, welt 
Preston Blair, first prize for The Little 
Blair; Roselle Osk, second prize for 
Sisters; and Charles Banks Wilson, third 
prize for Eagle Dance. 

The show, which attracted the largest 
number of entries (600) since its incep 
tion, was judged by a jury comprisilg 
Jarvis Barlow, director of the Past 
dena Art Institute, Arthur Beaumont 
and C. S. Izant. Honorably menti 
were William Charles Libby, 
Bryant Brooks and Wuanita Smith. 
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H onolulu Friends 


YEARS AGO a group of 33 Ha- 
waiian art lovers interested in assemb- 
ling a collection of contemporary paint- 
i for the Honolulu Academy of Arts 

s organized. Calling themselves 
lends of the Academy,” they have 

te presented one picture a year to 

e gallery. Their most recent gift soon 
ip be on view, comprises three paint- 
: The Card Players by Gino Sever- 

i; Le Grande Mechanique by Giorgio 
}Chirico and Abstraction by Fernand 


The Card Players, which was painted 
1923 by the Italian Futurist, is based 
gm Cézanne’s well known work Card 
ers, and is meant to illustrate Sev- 
’s assumption that cubism is a 
Slastic counterpoint.” Typical of the 
artist’s Surrealist period, the Chirico 
work was formerly in the Frederick 
Bartlett collection and is dated 
1925. Leger’s 1926 abstraction, painted 
in orange, blue, black, grey and white, 
was formerly in the Robert Allerton 
collection. 

A special tea for the donors will be 
held at the Academy early in June when 
members will be addressed by Brigadier 
General A. Conger Goodyear, former 
president of the Museum of Modern 
Art's board of trustees. Gen. Goodyear 
is now serving in the Pacific area as 
an executive for the American Red 


Women Winners 


Nearly 400 ballots were cast for the 
Jane Peterson Popular Vote Prize dur- 
ing the 53rd Annual Exhibition of the 
National Association of Women Artists, 
recently held at the National Academy 
Galleries. The winner was Zulema Bar- 
cons Bossart, with Church of the Heav- 
enly Rest. Marion Gray Travers‘ Sun 
and Solitude and Jane Peterson’s Birds 
of Paradise were runners-up. 


Le Grand Mechanique: DE CHrIRICO 
Given to the Honolulu Academy 
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Herodiade with Martha Graham (center) and May O’Donnell 


Noguchi Sets the Stage for Martha Graham 


ALTHOUGH many well known painters 
have recently been commissioned to 
design decor for ballet companies, the 
“modern” dancer, Martha Graham, was 
the first to collaborate with a sculptor 
this season when she invited Isamu 
Noguchi to execute the stage objects 
for three of her dances, presented at 
the National Theatre in New York City. 
This was additional proof of the long 
desired, increasing intimacy between 
theatre and studio arts and a fine in- 
dication of future developments. 

For all dancing popularly known as 
modern, the scenic environment must 
be an integral part of the dance, rather 
than a background as in traditional 
ballet. The stage sculptor, therefore, 
must house evocative suggestion in sim- 
ple and flexible form. This Noguchi 
achieved with varying success. 


Most harmonious setting was No- 
guchi’s design for Appalachian Spring, 
a composition expressing the joy of 
building a new home in a new world, 
a pioneer Song of Songs. For this 
dance he constructed a broad wood 
framework of horizontal and vertical 
lines which well indicated the early 
Pennsylvania home and worked with 
the spirit of the dance. In his objects 
for Herodiade, an intense, introspec- 
tive study, he was less successful. The 
most important of the three sculp- 
tures—a mirror before which a woman 
sits—was probably designed to suggest 
the unhappy or ugly events which pass 
through her mind as she dresses, but 
in its meaningless complexity of shape 
it succeeded only in intruding, rather 
than blending into the dance. 

However, in the sculpture for John 


Brown, which also comprises three ob- 
jects, Noguchi fused simplicity and 
function so that they became neces- 
sary parts of the dance. Working in 
thin strips of wood, he designed a picket 
fence with three sparse trees, a gibbet 
with rope noose and a utility object re- 
sembling a modern coffee table which 
suggested alternately a rock or resting 
place, a prisoner’s dock and an orator’s 
platform. 

Also collaborating with Miss Graham 
and her group was David Hare who 
designed the costume and sculpture for 
Mysterious Adventure, a satirical dance 
with symbolic overtones. Here man is 
shown as fascinated by a gigantic toy— 
a wood and wire mobile, fanciful and 
futile. 

In addition to the sculptural setting, 
the dance recital provided some pro- 
vocative thoughts on the evolution of 
art styles, for it was noted that Miss 
Graham, whose dancing is to tradi- 
tional ballet what modern art is to 
academic, has become more emotional 
and less abstract in technique. Her 
subject matter is better defined and 
based on more literary situations. Dance 
compositions, that were once called 
by that bare label (as in abstract art) 
are now given titles and explanatory 
paragraphs in the program. 

JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Whitney Museum Closes 

With the conclusion of its exhibition, 
“The Hudson River School and the 
Early American Landscape Tradition” 
on May 16, the Whitney Museum closed 
its doors for the summer season. The 
museum will reopen on September 11. 
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Mahogany Trees, Christiansted: WALT DEHNER 


Puerto Rico as Seen by Walt Dehner 


WE’VE BEGUN to count on this yearly 
report from San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
where the American artist, Walter 
Dehner, has been art instructor at the 
University for 17 years. Life and physi- 
cal geography change very slowly on his 
Carribbean island and the Dehner wa- 
tercolor accounts of it are as pleasant 
as life in the tropics is supposed to be. 
The Tip of San Juan, one of the best 
paintings in the group now at the 
Kraushaar Galleries, is sparkling and 
deep-toned, a downward view of the 
harbor. Street scenes are many, bathed 
in white light and gay with painted 
houses and bright costumes. Street to 
the Sunset, however, differs in that it 
is masked in blue shadows of dusk, a 
difficult thing to render in watercolor 
and therefore doubly successful. 

But then the scene shifts and we find 
ourselves in Ohio in farm country where 
the sky is high and mellow sunlight 
floods fields of green corn, or the wil- 


lows turn dusky and the meadows, 
golden in October. Dehner must have 
stayed the year ‘round, for we have 
snow scenes, too, although not done 
with the fervent appreciation of airi- 
ness felt in the farm scenes—such as 
Wheel Tracks and Rural October. 

One feels now and then the subtleties 
of Marin in Dehner’s construction of 
harbor and sea pictures, His one big 
picture—and it is almost an elephant— 
is very much on the Marin plan. Called 
Dawn Shower Off La Perla, it is one- 
third bright-roofed houses, the upper 
thirds being framed with thunderous 
clouds painted in furiously with water- 
color on a fine-grained canvas. The 
shower is centered in an avalanche of 
blue color which somehow fails to ex- 
press the dramatics that such a sight 
must hold at the time of its enactment. 
A seasonable show, the Dehner paint- 
ings grace the Kraushaar Galleries 
throughout June.—MAuDE RILEY. 


Latest Doves Make Strong Impression 


A SELECTION of the paintings of Arthur 
G. Dove hangs at An American Place 
through June 15. They are mainly the 
work of the 40s, but one of 1922 is in- 
cluded and it is only this one which is 
obviously “an early work,” all the oth- 
ers seeming to belong to one very con- 
stant, although continually refreshed, 
view of nature. 

One is struck, upon entering the all- 
white gallery where the 15 pictures 
hang, by the becomingness of the hang- 
ing—the arrangement of the paintings 
on the wall making as stimulating a 
sight as any one of the abstractions 
taken alone. I remarked this to Director 
Steiglitz who offered as explanation the 
fact that Georgia O’Keeffe had selected 
and hung the show. You may then con- 
sider this handsome exhibition as the 
work of two fine artists, if you care to, 
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recognizing again what has been re- 
marked before, that a strong affinity ex- 
ists between the work of O’Keeffe and 
that of Dove. Dove is more fluid, more 
emotional, and in many ways more sus- 
ceptible to the vagaries of nature. 

The breaking up of the wintry forms 
in Ice and Clouds, the meltingness of 
the roots and disturbed sky in the paint- 
ing called Wind, the life urge expressed 
in Tree Composition, show how close is 
Dove’s communication with earthy phe- 
nomena. Dove has never looked better 
than he does today.—MaubDE RILEY. 


» 


The Pacific Northwest Art Exhibi- 
tion sponsored by the Woman’s Club 
of Spokane, is currently holding its sec- 
ond Annual in that city. Grand Prize 
was awarded Jacob Elshin of Seattle. 


From Two Nations 


New YorkK’s American British Art 
Center currently offers two diametrie. 
ally opposed exhibitions titled: Amer. 
cans; 1810-1890 and Jacob Epstein, We. 
tercolors and Sculptures, respectively. 

The Center’s first floor is devoted to 
the 19th century Americans. Still Life, 
Grapes in Basket by James Peale re. 
minded this reviewer of painter Arthur 
B. Carles’ suspicion that William 4 
Chase applied highlights with a revol- 
ver at ten paces. Philadelphians will be 
intrigued by a Harnett-like still life 
titled Public Ledger Almanac (painter 
unknown) replete with memorabilia of 
that city. Alexander Wyant’s Land. 
scape is pure Hudson River in contrast 
to his much later heavily pigmented 
Still Life, Flowers. An Audubon oil 
study titled Squirrel joins the Amer- 
can Cross Fox now on exhibition at the 
Brooklyn Museum in keeping the artist- 
naturalist’s memory green. 

Watercolors and sculptures by Jacob 
Epstein fill the second floor galleries, 
A powerful head of Paul Robeson dem- 
onstrates the artist’s ability to probe 
character, as does his enigmatic Arab 
Girl. An angular Pola speaks volumes, 
while a portrait head of Tagore is a 
compelling study of the poet. Man of 
Arran depicts ironic strength. 

The sculptor’s watercolors bear slight 
resemblance to his bronzes but display 
the same high command of form. Bold 
color prevails, but so does discipline. 

—BEN WOLF. 


Alice Paalen Abstracts 


Brittany-born Alice Rahon Paalen is 
currently exhibiting a group of her oils 
at Art Of This Century (until June 7). 
Abstract in approach, the work demon- 
strates the artist’s feeling for color and 
form. Whether her contact with the 
Indian culture of our Southwest or an 
admiration for Klee is responsible, it is 
difficult to ascertain, but strange little 
men dance in confusion through Fete 
Nationale as well as in other exhibits, 

Marine is notable for its respect of 
the picture plane and feeling of move- 
ment, while Le Ble, predominantly yel- 
low and green, loses in unity because of 
its scattered forms. Rendez-vous de 
Rivieres and L’Aube, on the other hand, 
demonstrate a high sense of organiza 
tion with forms well integrated. la 
Fenetre Magique is somehow reminis- 
cent of gay Pennsylvania Dutch tiles, 
while La Neigre brings Masson to mind. 
Perhaps the most plastic of the exhibits 
is a handsome piece titled Les Phases 
Du Soleil. It occurs to the reviewer that 
if he exhibited in another country, he 
would, for the sake of clarity, title his 
pictures in the tongue of that land. 

—BEN WOLF. 


Women Artists Elect 

At the Annual Meeting of the New 
York Society of Women Artists held 
May 16th, the following officers welt 
elected: Gladys G. Young, president; 
Mary Hutchinson, vice president; 
lian Orloff, recording sec’y.; Ke 
Kallman, corresponding sec’y.; Francé 
Avery, treasurer; Livia Cinquegralé 
Lillian Cotton, Estel Novic, Clara Shai 
ess, Agnes Weinrich, directors; E 
Katz, Magda Pach, honorary director 
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Atelier 17 


THE GROUP OF 35 ARTISTS represented 
in an exhibition by members of Atelier 
17 (at Willard Gallery) asks to be 
judged individually in relation to the 
technique commonly employed. “Their 
unity is in their craft rather than any 
particular theory of art.” These words 
come from far away, written by Herbert 
Read, English critic, in 1939 and are 
used as preface for the present showing. 

That the personnel of Atelier 17, or 
the technique employed by these print- 
makers, is still the same now as then, 
may be doubted, But the spirit is prob- 
ably the same—that being engendered 
by William Stanley Hayter, English- 
man, who founded the workshop for 
experimentation in the medium of en- 
graving. Enthusiasm for Hayter and his 
practices is the tie that binds. Most of 
the exhibitors are painters, some of 
them of considerable reputation. Cha- 
gall, for instance, shows a print, al- 
though it might have been out of cour- 
tesy as no influence other than the 
Chagall influence is seen in this soft 
and pleasant fantasy, which is a plate 
from the anticipated volume on the art 
of Chagall by Lionello Venturi. 

But Werner Drewes, abstract painter, 
takes a turn at burin engraving, mingl- 
ing line with soft ground textures to 
obtain a three-part composition dealing 
with birds and creatures that is com- 
pletely foreign to Drewes’ type of art. 
Andre Racz and the Argentinian, Mau- 
ricio Lasansky, both mimic Hayter 
quite closely; while Lipchitz turns the 
Studio’s findings to his own devices, im- 
proving none, however, on the effect he 
obtains with drawing media. Masson 
and Ian Hugo etch or engrave with 
lines, cleanly drawn; Lili Garafulic com- 
bines many treatments of the plate; 
Raymond Jordan, Sue Fuller, Carl 
Schrag and Zanartu use color various- 
ly; Hope Manchester and Fred Becker 
infuse mood into their subject matter. 

But mostly, the Willard show, like 
earlier showings from this studio, seems 
still in dress rehearsal. With all the 
consciousness expressed of need to re- 
vive Mantegna’s art, of need to surpass 
the academic conception of printmaking 
with research and scholarship, no evi- 
dence to the effect that “this is it” has 
come from the many who are dedi- 
cated to the pursuit. With the excep- 
tion of Hayter’s work (and Chagall’s 
little print) there is missing the agree- 
ableness of surface furnished by the 
etcher’s thumb or cloth in wiping a 
Plate, the lovingness of line our aca- 
demicians convey with a needle that 
seeks out forms in nature for pictorial 
reproduction. These textures are dis- 
agreeable, indirectly obtained, cross- 
bred and inbred until the result is “vi- 
tally” interesting to the researcher 
alone; and certainly not irresistible to 
the print collector.—Maupe RILEY. 
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Blue Boats: DE H1irSH MARGULES 


Margules Scores With Explosive Watercolors 


THE FEIGL GALLERIES are showing a 
handsome group of 25 selected water- 
colors by De Hirsh Margules through 
June 16. Many of the paintings, that 
cover more than a decade of develop- 
ment, have never been exhibited before. 

Like John Marin, whose work he 
has obviously admired and studied, Mar- 
gules is an expressionist who paints in 
explosive essence the New England 
Coast. As in Marin, too, the naturalistic 
elements of the scene are simplified 
and altered to emphasize the line and 
vitality of the objects. Sky is treated 
abstractly, often with extraneous ob- 
jects surrealistically included, but for 
compositional rather than symbolical 
reasons. Thus we find an egg floating 
in the sky of Infanta in a Noisy Dry- 
dock or an “L” written in the city hea- 
ven of West Street Pointing Eastward. 

Although the present showing is not 


specifically retrospective in character 
a few changes in style can be observed. 
Pictures like Evening, Tusket Wedge, 
painted in 1934, are executed in flatter, 
drier pigment with variety achieved 
through the diamond and square shaped 
spheres of successive color washes rath- 
er by color contrast. In the majority of 
later works the artist’s color is far 
more brilliant, with white assuming 
greater chromatic intensity. There is 
also increasing stress on vitality of 
form. 

Outstanding in this group are Blue 
Boats (reproduced above) where the 
bright blue of the boats, although set 
against similarly bright blue water, 
surges forward to dominate the pic- 
ture; A Little Boat Skipping, lighter 
and gayer in mood; and Rocky Neck 
Jetty, one of the most coherent pictures 
in the show.—J. K. R. 
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on a beach that are the essence of 
movement and gaiety. 

There are two Eilshemius landsca: 
one typical, and a small Yuma Subject 
painted in 1890 which is surprisingly 
clean and fresh in color. Also of inter. 
est are a monotonic figure study ang 
landscape by Milton Avery; a textured 
abstraction by C. S. Price; a delicate 
and graceful flower arrangement 
Leon Hartl; and a lonely, understateg 
landscape by Myron Lechay, elder 
brother of James. 

The exhibition will continue to June 
20, after which the gallery will be 
closed until Autumn.—Jo Grsps. 


Return Engagement 


A SUMMER EXHIBITION currently being 
held at the Argent Galleries by the Na- 
tional Association of Women Painters, 
while not as large as the recent Na- 
tional Academy show, is quite as varied, 

Ruth Wilcox turns in a heavily pig- 
mented Sill Life, while Ruth Lewis’ Post 
War Plans is an effective figure study. 
Landscape: Ruwo Tamavo Evie, Relly’s, SH Life, with Vil 
greens and browns, is notable for its 
: : balancing of forms. A sense of humor 
French and Americans on Congenial Terms = ’enigegccd by “Aan Cole Phill 
THE CLOSING GRouP exhibition of the painting and a very small one that is a An Annunciation, while solid ——— 
5 se aoe keynote Beatrice Diamond’s Convent El 
season at the Valentine Gallery is an gem of color and composition were sold : 3 
é . : : Carmen, Mexico City. Anna Duer Irv- 
unpretentious show which here and _ out of Lurcat’s first show in America, . ; eee ; 

; ing paints oil with a pastel palette with- 
there looks almost haphazard. Not that and finally found their way back to the out sacrifice of strength in her well 
it doesn’t contain some fine pictures, for gallery where they made their debut. : : : 

: ae : : composed industrial arrangement titled 
it does. But it is a thread of nostalgia On the center wall of the middle gal- T , 
; : a ; anks and Steam. A somber mood is 
that ties the whole thing together; lery are three paintings, by now little- : ; : : 
- : : felt in Emy Herzfeld’s Still Life. The re- 
some of the artists represented having shown Europeans, that couldn’t be viewer trusts no dour pun was intended 
been introduced by the gallery as early farther apart in feeling and execution. 


as 1921, and a few now almost forgot- Peyronnet’s trompe Voeil lobster in a oy a Se io te come 
ten. dish has a stiff peasant solidity; Mari- characterful study of a semi-nude titled 
In the front room there are only ano Andreu offers a pre-Dali variety of 


three large and handsome pictures: one _ chic, “modern Baroque” surrealism; Vic- eee ae w co 
of Leger’s familiar Plongeurs, an Helion tor Charreton, a gentle, impressionistic Pv titled Jowe Berm entered tl 
abstraction painted 11 years ago in landscape in melting color. Glasell : 
Paris; and a composition by Lurcat, ex- In the “American room” have been : ; 
ecuted in 1927, which is one of a num-__ hung paintings by artists first shown by Waltercolor is understood by Lor- 
ber showing the near-Eastern influences the gallery as early as 1921, which the Taine Conant in her dramatic ea 
which were the result of a trip to director feels demonstrate what the gal- %isance, and pastel well handled by 
Smyrna, taken about that time. Note lery stands for in that field: no “genre,” Hilda Katz in her poignant —a 
the date, then the broken walls and propaganda or illustration—just pure Study Sunset. Three sculptures — 
treatment of the little boat, the charm- _ painting. Top honors here go to Tamayo, ™entioned. Two are by Elizabeth ~ 
ing color, texture and tastefulness of showing an evolution in style and fur- 8€T, terra cotta reclining nudes, = ‘ 
design. One realizes suddenly that Lur- ther progress toward a_ close-keyed, for subtle modeling, the third bn on 
cat has exercised a great deal of in- subtle palette of great beauty; and to ly balanced pear wood carving a 
fluence on other artists. The large Cristofanetti’s Promenade, four figures wei Fei by Linton. The exhibition wi 
continue until June 22.—BEN WOLF. 


Charlotte Joan Sternberg 
Charlotte Joan Sternberg presented 
her artistic credo in the catalogue to 


her exhibition of tempera paintings on 


gesso, on view the past fortnight at 
- x ~4 | B | Ty | OC N the Ferargil Galleries: “I am more In 
of 


ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 


oe ae ee eee ae 


terested in flat pattern and linear de- 
sign than in form description. I 7 
paint what I feel rather than what 
DRAWINGS & WATERCOLORS see. .. . So far, I am interested only i? 
in connection with the publication of truth, in light, in moods, and poeti¢ 
l ¢ I] V, of feeling.” wn 
For her New England themes ™! 
nee sone a en curt = on Sternberg’s emphasis was on precise 
on the artist’s life work. delineation and pictorial effect. Best 
among this group was Autumn Riders 


JUNE 5th to the 23rd for its cool, muted tones and fine unity 


of effect. Less oe in a a 
. . ‘ 
PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY | thotits such as the Persian Lovers, 3 
41 East 57th New York 22, N. Y. plete with gold and colored stones, 
Sede and River Nymph.—J K. R. 
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Portraits by Werboff 


PorTRAITS BY MICHEL ALEXANDER WER- 
porr, now on view at the Wildenstein 
Galleries, include a distinguished roster 
of sitters in various walks of life. The 
artist's skill in seizing a likeness is 
heightened by his choice of accessories 
and decor that tend to strike the key- 
note of the individual. 

William Church Osborn, with his can- 
yas of one of Monet’s Nympheas in the 
packground, and Enzio Pinza as Don 
Giovanni, elaborately costumed against 
an operatic background, are two highly 
successful portraits. Poet, Joseph Aus- 


‘lander (who contributes a poem as a 


foreword to the catalogue) is more 
subtly and penetratingly portrayed 
than the majority of the sitters, who 
are depicted with explicitness of form 
and feature, but frequently without 
depth of psychological insight. 

The clou of the exhibition is the por- 
trait of His Eminence, Athenagoras 
Archbishop of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, arrayed in full regalia with the 
pendant, jewelled insignia of his office. 
The latent power of this patrician face, 
and the delicacy of the modelling of 
features and hands offset the somewhat 
stern, hierarchal pose of the prelate, 
and lend vitality as well as spirituality 
to the likeness. 

There is further a group of portrait 
drawings that possess both fine drafts- 
manship and an imaginative seizure of 
personality. Particularly remarked were 
Writer Mark Aldnoff, Alexander Ker- 
ensky, and Hon. Charles Francis Adams. 
(Until June 16.)—-MARGARET BREUNING. 


Attention: Artists 


“Woman with Pearls” is the provoca- 
tive theme of a new $4,500 painting 
competition announced by Artists for 
Victory under the sponsorship of the 
Heller-Deltah Co., producers of La 
Tausca simulated pearls. Open to all 
artists, who may paint the jewels on 
or off the woman in any desired ar- 
rangement, the contest carries 13 War 
Bond prizes including three purchase 
prizes of $2,000, $1,000 and $750 and ten 
$75 awards. 

A five-man jury composed of three 
artists, a museum director and a critic 
will also select fifty of the paintings 
for New York City exhibition next fall. 
The pearl company, which has the privi- 
lege of purchasing award-winning pic- 
tures upon payment of an additional 
$425, will have full reproduction rights. 
Contestants should submit canvases to 
the Hayes Storage Warehouse, 305 
East 61st Street, New York 21, New 
York, between July 20 and July 25. 


Clark McDougall of Canada 


Straightforward watercolors by a 
young Canadian, Clark McDougall, are 
being exhibited at the Morton Gal- 
leries in New York, A number of the 
pictures on view incorporate pointilis- 
tic dots over flat washes to gain ef- 
fect, while others are completely con- 
ventional in approach. 

Particularly noted were: an atmos- 
Pheric Early Spring, the stark trunks 
of Trees in March, the cloud-filled sky 
of Oats, and the wind blown trees in 
Wind m the Hills. Exhibition continues 
Until June 9th.—B, W. 
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Torso No. 19: Boris LovetT-LORSKI 


Lovet-Lorski 


THE EXHIBITION OF SCULPTURE by Boris 
Lovet-Lorski, at the Wildenstein Gal- 
leries, is a really prodigious affair, fill- 
ing all the upstairs galleries and foyer. 
But it is not so much the remarkable 
number of pieces displayed that makes 
impression as the artist’s skill in em- 
ploying a wide variety of mediums and 


a divergence of techniques to convey 
his fecundity of invention. 

There is always something astonish- 
ing in the work of a gifted sculptor, as 
Lovet-Lorski is, to express in palpable 
forms the impalpable ideas which they 
embody. His work arouses interest and 
challenges imagination. On non-rhyth- 
mic material he has imposed rhythmic 
structure, idealizing, generalizing, but 
preserving the harmony of inward and 
outward planes so that forms appear 
to grow freely into a final clarity of uni- 
fied expression. 


Although there are some pieces of 
purely decorative character, such as 
The Sphinx or Sun Dial, he has in re- 
cent work found subjects of deeper 
significance which possess both emo- 
tional and cerebral content with no 
sacrifice of his fluent contours, grace- 
ful play of line or picturesque ap- 
proach to subject matter. The numerous 
portraits indicate a growing power of 
psychological penetration in the inten- 
sive and sensitive modelling of the 
heads. Although I do not like his heroic- 
size portraiture as tending to empha- 
size those rather unadmirable features 
of the human countenance, ears and 
nose, the smaller heads with their sim- 
plicity of presentment, graceful ar- 
rangement of masses have vitality of 
characterization. 


The large bronze, Rhythm, seems to 
sum up the artist’s particular gifts of 
logical construction, in which the sym- 
metry of masses, the easy flow of one 
plane into another and the eloquent 
definition of contours produce a work 
of distinction. Other pieces which evoke 
especial pleasure are: Torso, (No. 19); 
Ariadne; Oneness; Polymnia. 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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Phyllis: YVETTE BERLOWE 


Schwieder Group 


THE THIRTEENTH EXHIBITION of the 
Arthur Schwieder Group has been 
opened at the Bonestell Gallery. Like 
preceding exhibitions by these New 
York artjsts, one’s first impression is 
of the interest and absorption that they 
show for their work. There is a sort of 
elan through the whole showing of 
forty-two canvases that makes itself 
felt. It is, also, equally apparent that 
Arthur Schwieder is a teacher who does 
not impress the pattern of his own 
work on his students, for it would be 
impossible to select a single canvas that 


The Stiliness of August 


GROUP EXHIBITION 


suggests the character of his painting. 

There are a number of handsome 
flower pieces in the grouping, not only 
effective in their decorative arrange- 
ment and possessing tactile beauty, but 
betraying fine observation of the par- 
ticular quality of the subject matter. 
Examples of these admirable still lifes 
are Basket of Zinnias, by Harry Fink; 


Green Vase by Mary Janice Henderson; * 


Silver and Gold by Louise Remington; 
Blue and Gold by Edwin H. Stern; Zin- 
nias by Charles Platt; Mexican Still 
Life by Marion Lese; The Greek Vase 
by Florence Ohringer; White Flowers 
by Alice Sheldon. 

An outstanding portrait, delicately 
yet firmly modelled, is the pastel Adele 
by Virginia Este; Yvette Berlowe’s Por- 
trait is subtle in its blending of soft 
notes of color in the dress and decor, 
and a lively figure piece is Waiting, its 
fluent greens set off by touches of red, 
by Vera Links. 

Alexander Rudnick’s In the Navy is 
good painting and an imaginative con- 
ception. Alice Blauner’s Been Shopping 
makes a banal subject arresting. Min- 
ers’ Shacks by George R. Bell, suggests 
the dangers of these miserable dwell- 
ings in somewhat surrealistic manner. 

A romantic and excellently brushed 
landscape by Marcel George Bastianello 
and Anna Ernst’s Landscape are out- 
standing. George Muller’s plein air 
painting, Through the Woods, comes off 
well with the solution of light and 
shadow and form modified by both. 

The whole exhibition reflects credit 
upon Mr. Schwieder as well as upon his 
pupils. (Until June 9.) 


—DMARGARET BREUNING. 


Floyd Munson j 

FLoyp H. Munson, who will show por. 
traits and still lifes at the Arthur 
Newton Galleries later this ‘month, jg 
an accomplished artist in the tradition. 
al vein. Working in medium to dark 
toned palette, he paints his sitters with 
convincing fidelity, and although his 
men and women are usually observed 
in a kind of relaxed formality rather 
than casual attitude, their moods are 
well expressed. 

Among those portraits available for 
preview we liked best his self-portrait, 
Feeling Good, alive with abundant good 
humor; Study Without Space, a portrait 
of his wife painted freely in less fin. 
ished manner than the majority of pic. 
tures; Malveen, a fine portrait of a 
very lady-like young girl and The Mas. 
ter, Abdu’l Baha, a dark Rembrandtian 
study of the leader of the Baha’i faith 
supported by the artist. 

The exhibition opens June 19 and will 
continue through the end of the month. 

—J. K. R. 


Josephs Heads Carnegie 


The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, established in 1911 by Andrew 
Carnegie for the advancement and dif- 
fusion of knowledge and understanding 
among the people of the United States, 
the British Dominions and Colonies, 
announces the election of Devereux C. 
Josephs to the Presidency of the 155 
million dollar philanthropic project. 

Mr. Josephs has been associated with 
Carnegie agencies since 1939, and holds 
membership on the governing boards of 
numerous educational organizations. 
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James Lechay’s A Very Gray Day is a 
headliner, its sparseness of incident and Sponsored Group 










































how por. = nt , nebulous substance resolved into a cur- THROUGHOUT THE SUMMER, starting 
rthur U, a Pa ee iously powerful impression. Ogden now, the Contemporary Arts Gallery 
nonth, ig a ' s Pleissner’s B-26’s, Marks Hall, England 1)’ chow its Sponsored Group, chang- 
tradition. abe esi reveals, as all his wartime paintings do, ing the exhibition each month. You will 
to dark 4 7 x PS how much freedom he has gained in find within the three exhibition rooms 
ters with ak his brushing and how much less explicit ¢)q friends such as Harold Baumbach 
ough his . cc and yet more telling his work has be-  jony, Pellew, Louis Bosa, Otto Botto, 
observed F ee : Csoka and Hordyk, whose work came 
'y rather So Michigan Winter Landscape, by into these quarters long ago through 
loods are F a 7 Charles Culver, flat country, wire- the policy stated by the gallery: “For 
| a - <3 4 strung fence, dried, sedge-like grasses the introduction in New York and the 
lable for 3 i) pushing up on each side of the road, sponsoring of mature American artists.” 
-portrait, cs ae 7 i through the artist’s imagination and There’s a three-way loyalty at work 
lant good Pa ; | skill becomes possessed of emotional here that makes this unpretentious or- 
2 portrait bee Hs content, every triviality of detail con- ganization different from other places 
less fin- . — tributing to this seizure ‘of a winter of art in the city: the gallery to its 
a pic- a mood. Andrew Wyeth’s Young Buck artists, the artists to the gallery, and 
‘ait of a : hanging in an open shed doorway against clients to both. The same people have 
The Mas- ; i a waste of snow, is a vivid design ably bought from this gallery for years. 
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and wa ypc aan ag ey Saha gr epee per pent 
ershing’s goodhumored and sunlighte 
‘ae ne ee: Aeeeew Wrers the dark storm clouds over the row of uneumacnanas porch scenes; enietnaes 
a. “ ¢ buildings perched high above the park. ranging from sunlighted woods (Pel- 
Macbeth Artists Robert Brackman is, as usual, the lew) to a frozen country road (Roger 
accomplished technician with little to Holt) to a homey row of Brooklyn 
of New A GROUP EXHIBITION of contemporary _ say in his figure piece, Frances. Herbert houses by Baumbach. A nude by Alvin 
, Andrew § oils and watercolors, at the Macbeth Meyer’s The Coming of Spring has an_ Sella and his girl in low cut dress, are 
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ed States, § joyment of the visitor. The “something Joseph De Martini’s Gloucester Dock lict by Sidney Gross also stand apart. 
Colonies, § old and something new” has been em-_ is a rather disappointing, dull canvas. Virginia Cuthbert has painted a lace 
vereux C. B ployed to advantage for Carl Gaertner’s Ary Stillman contributes a handsome curtained oak door in a green-linteled 
f the 155 @big canvas, St. Clair Fire looks bet- still life. The River in December by house, one of those horrors of Ameri- 
project. ter than it did in his one-man showing Carl Sprinchorn is sensitively seen and can construction, making it amusing 
ated with §—a fact which goes to prove that a good translated. Walt Killam and Constance without altering a single dimension. 
and holds § painting comes into a new, provocative Richardson are other artists whose Other commendable talents are Maurice 
boards of § assertion with new surroundings. works are highly commendable. Sievan, Quincy, Pieck, Paccassi, Dix, 
zations. Watercolors occupy one gallery. (Through June.)—-MARGARET BREUNING. Dyer and Kozlow.—MaupbeE RILEY. 
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Walter Siple Resigns 


Wa ter H. Siptz, Director of the Gp. 
cinnati Art Museum, has resigned from 
the Directorship of the Cincinnati Ay 
Museum, the Art Academy, and the 
Taft Museum. Mr. Siple’s sixteen year 
of service as Director of these art jp. 
stitutions of the city have been year 
filled with progressive development 
Going there in November, 1929, from 
the Fogg Museum of Art in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, where he was assistant 
to the directors, Siple brought with 
him training received from two of the 
outstanding museum men in the Unite 
States, Mr. Paul J. Sachs, and Mr. ky. 
ward W. Forbes. In addition to his trajp. 
ing in the museum field he had the ad. 
vantage of several years in the educa. 
tional field as a teacher at Groton 
School, Mr. Siple received his founda. 
tion training at Harvard and Oxford. 

Early in his career in Cincinnati, 
Mr. Siple with the help of Mrs. Siple 
who is American correspondent for the 
Burlington Magazine, did an outstand- 
ing piece of work in the restoration and 
redecoration of the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles P. Taft, now known as the 
Taft Museum. At the present time ani 
for the past several years, special ex- 
hibitions assembled locally and from 
out-of-town have been shown in the 
lower floor galleries at the Taft Mu- 
seum. 

A great stride in art education was 
made for the public at large when 
through the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York City, Mr. Siple raised $45,00 
to develop his and Mrs. Siple’s ideas of 
art education in the famous “Apprecia- 
tion of the Arts Course” for which 6% 
people registered. The course was Ie 
peated for five years in conjunction with 
a special exhibition of underlying prin- 
ciples of art expression. In a short time 
there was such a demand for this ex 
hibition of “art principles” that Mr 
Siple applied to the Carnegie Corpora 
tion for an additional grant of $20,00 
to reproduce the exhibition in duplicate 
and sent it on the road to other col 
leges and museums. The Museum has 
greatly increased the interest of the 
public schools. Because of this educa 
tional work with both adults and chil 
dren the Museum membership was 
quadrupled and attendance increased 
150 per cent. | 

In addition to the above announce 
ment of the Director’s resignation, Mr. 
Carleton V. Earle, Assistant to the Di 
rector and Director of Publicity ané 
Public Relations, who has been with the 
institution since September of 1936; 
Miss Marguerite E. Fawcett, Secretaly 
to the Director since December 192%; 
Mr. Raymond E. Motter, Cashier and 
Secretary to the Board of Directos 
since October 1934 have all resigned t0 
take effect with Mr. Siple’s resigns 
tion. 


Woodmere Awards 


The Woodmere Art Gallery of Phile 
delphia announces its purchase awa 
in conjunction with the 5th Annual Et 
hibition to be held at the institution 
Awards went to Farm in Sprig 
Helen Mann, Hills Beyond Wright 
town by Oliver Nuse, and Culm Bank 
by Jean Watson. 
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Fletcher Martin 
joins us 


E ARE PROUD to welcome to 
our circle of artists famed 
Fletcher Martin, who has reached 
the forefront of American art. He 
has exhibited in New York and on 
the West Coast; has won the leading 
awards of the country. His works 
have been added to the permanent 
collections of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, the Library of Con- 
gress, the Museum of Modern Art, 
and museums in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Houston among others. 
When in New York or Chicago 
visit us and enjoy the works of 
Fletcher Martin—and those of other 
outstanding contemporary American 
artists. 
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A Modern Viewpoint 
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Pictures in Life Magazine 


Life leads among our magazines in 
presenting the serious works of our 
foremost artists to the American pub- 
lic. This program has ably carried on 
that other cultural one, the most im- 
portant in our history—the Arts Pro- 
jects. Both share credit for allowing 
millions of our citizens to discover that 
living artists are capable of functioning 
as significantly as did in their day the 
famous masters of the European Renais- 
sance. 

It is interesting to observe several by- 
products of Life’s program—the stand- 
ards of the editors, the values involved, 
and the effect of this enlightened plan 
on advertising art, 

“Life’s philosophy,” says one of its 
editors, “looks on art as a traditional, 
indispensable means of expression, 
which, because it carries with it so 
much of the personality of one individ- 
ual, and, thru Life, communicates it- 
self to millions of weekly readers, plays 
a unique part in interpreting the news 
of America, the news of the world, and, 
perhaps most important, the news of 
mankind’s spirit as it battles the pres- 
ent encircling world of disaster.” 

In practice this philosophy has cer- 
tainly been realized. The ample pre- 
ponderance of modern creative works 
shown in its pages, however, probably 
proves the validity of the works them- 
selves rather than any severe critical 
policy of the editors. I infer this because 
several presentations of art schools and 
artist’s methods have featured the old, 
academic, copying-model art practices 
with no hint of enlightenment in the ac- 
companying text about these “sketch- 
ing” methods being thoroughly discred- 
ited today and used only by creative 
artists as data in their note books. 

The American public, flooded with 
factual pictures in photographs and 
naturalistic art, is predisposed to see 
only the factual in all art. Life has giv- 
en it the golden opportunity to gradu- 
ate from this kindergarten type of ap- 
preciation into a contact with the ma- 
ture world of pictorial interpretative 
drama. Some can make this cultural 
grade, but millions cannot do so with- 
out guidance. Life’s one possible lack 
has been that it does not give such 
guidance. 

Anyone who thinks that advertising 
art leads rather than follows public 
taste should analyze the advertising pic- 
tures in Life. Observe this data taken 
from five recent chance copies: 

Total of “ads” using pictures—539. 
Among these were: color photos—141, 
photos—209, naturalistic “art’’—183. 
Total—533, All of these were completely 
factual pictures; no art marred their 
recording. Against them were 6 (in the 
five issues) using the works of genuine 
artists, 533 to 6. That is the score. 

In other words one advertiser in a 
hundred has learned the great historical 
fact that genuine living artists can be 
used to dramatize messages in pictures. 

P.S.: Why does Life not dramatize its 
covers with paintings? 
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Greek Art at the Met 


{Continued from page 5] 
fart of Crete influenced the beginnings 
of Greek culture. 
The whole survey of the galleries re- 
yeals the definite progress from formal- 
to the naturalistic expression char- 

acteristic of the final development of 
i Greek art. Even in this early period 
Withe vigor and variety of the work is 
impressive. The Second Room is marked 
hwith Oriental influence, yet in this per- 
Hiod, about 720-550 B. C., an actual 
Hellenic world was coming into being, 
fusing myths into a religious formula, 
founding colonies, instituting the tra- 
ditional festivals of athletic games. 
Moreover, the influence of the Orient 
was always modified by its contact with 
the Greeks. The art of the East, pro- 
duced under the absolutism of tyrants 
possessed a uniformity that the free, 
enquiring mind of the Greek never ac- 
cepted. 

In the Third Room, containing sculp- 
ture and vases of archaic Attica of the 


Sixth century B. C., the break with 
| | this Oriental influence and the definite 

















advance towards naturalism is appar- 

ent. One of the most impressive pieces 

is an archaic Apollo, which retains the 

rigid frontality and symmetry of Egyp- 

tian figures, but shows the artist’s dif- 

ferent approach to his subject in its 

-LERY careful analysis and emphasis of detail, 
1tia rather than reliance on intuition. In all 
these archaic objects, there is no evi- 

»>w York dence that a knowledge of structure 
as lacking, but that elaboration of de- 

tail was employed for decorative effect, 
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a procedure that frustrated the plastic 
sequence of the figures. 

But in the Fourth Room (late sixth 
and early fifth centuries) one of the 
exhibits, a bronze statuette of a horse, 
in its equilibrium of mass and in vibrant 
movement of the whole piece, indicates 
how definitely the Greeks were mov- 
ing away from the static character of 
Oriental art. 


The Fifth Room (475-400 B.C.) marks 
clearly the growth of creative power 
that paralleled the growth of political 
power resulting from the final defeat of 
the Persians. The bronze statuettes and 
a male torso in marble exhibit the gain 
in breadth and sensitivity in modeling, 
as the vase paintings show the increased 
technical ability of the painters. 

The Sixth Room comprises works of 
the second half of the Fifth Century, 
the “Golden Age” of Athens, when at 
the instigation of Pericles the rebuild- 
ing of the city after its sacking by the 
Persians was undertaken. The most 
famous of these magnificent structures 
is the Parthenon. This has often been 
called the “Idealistic Period,’ because 
it realized most fully the Greeks re- 
search for perfection of form. It is, also, 
in this period that the female figure be- 
gins, usually as goddess or mythical 
subject, to receive the attention that 
had been bestowed on the male figure. 
Works of this epoch hardly need com- 
ment, for they are the most familiar as- 
pects of Greek art. The subtle variations 
of surface, the simplified, fluent planes 
and the beauty of unified design mark 
all these pieces, large and small. 

The Seventh Room, Fourth Century 


B.C., though a period of internal strife, 
continued to be productive of great art 
in which the influences of Praxiteles, 
Skopas and Lysippos made themselves 
felt in a new preoccupation with the 
individual, rather than a completely 
idealized conception. Yet there is noth- 
ing of the realistic forthrightness of 
Roman portraiture in these graceful, 
delicately poised figures with their ex- 
quisitely modelled features. Outstand- 
ing in this grouping is the marble head, 
a loan from the Greek Government, ten- 
tatively called Ariadne, from its in- 
ternal evidence; the head of an athlete 
broken from its statue; a large bronze, 
Aphrodite, and a group of terra cotta 
statuettes, generally labelled Tanagra. 

The Eighth Room (late IV to I cen- 
turies) is a period when Greece, unable 
to sustain itself as a unified nation, ex- 
erted a powerful influence through its 
culture on surrounding peoples, not only 
of the East, but finally on its conqueror, 
Rome. This Hellenistic period, although 
usually considered one of decline and 
deterioration, produced many important 
works of art, in which a definite heigh- 
tening of sensibility is appreciable as 
well as a tendency to the baroque. 

The Ninth Room, the central hall of 
sculpture, contains the majority of the 
museum’s large pieces in approximate 
chronological sequence. About twenty 
items are shown, including two colossal 
vases of the geometric period; two ar- 
chaic Attic grave stones; a fragmentary 
statue of Athena, fifth-century; large 
reliefs and gravestones of the fourth 
and fifth cencenturies and some Hellen- 
istic pieces.—MARGARET BREUNING. 





“Child with Kitten” by Sir Henry 
Raeburn is just one of the great 
| paintings in Gimbels sale. The sale 
includes Hoppner’s “Portrait of a 
Lady,” Hals’ “The Laughing Fisher 
Boy” and Bronchorst’s “Young 
Lady with a Lute.” 


imbel Brothers 
Fifth Floor 

33rd Street and Broadway 
New York 1, N. Y. 


“Child with Kitten” by Sir Henry Raeburn, English, 1756-1823. 
From the Hoosegood Collection, England. 33 x 361/," framed. 
Was $9,847. Now $4,923. 
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KENDE GALLERIES 


of 
GIMBEL BROTHERS 


33rd Street & Broadway, N. Y. 


SALES AT PUBLIC AUCTION 
FOR ESTATES and INDIVIDUALS 
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The Kende Galleries offer unparal- N 
leled facilities for selling estates. J 
Cash advances on properties for es- N 
tates in need of administration ex- N 
penses or taxes will be made. All 
sales are given unusually large cov- N 
N 

N 
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erage in newspapers and magazines. 
Write or phone PEnnsylvania 6-5185. 
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| ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 


>— SCHONEMAN—— 
Fine Paintings of All Schools 


SEE US BEFORE YOU BUY 
OR SELL PAINTINGS 


73 E. 57 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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Canal Scene—Venice: Cana 


Varied Offerings in Parke-Bernet Auction 


THE PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES have 
announced a sale of furniture, paintings, 
silver, linens and rugs, property of Mrs. 
Charles Page Perin, John Braslin and 
others, for the afternoons of June 6 
and 7. 

English sporting subjects figure prom- 
inently among the paintings, most nota- 
ble of which are The Epping Hunt, with 
Portraits of the Founders of the Hunt 
by Dean Wolstenholme, once in the J. 
Stuart Walker collectién; and A View: 
Fox Hunting Scene by William Barnes 
Wollen, formerly in the Hearst collec- 
tion, Other canvases include Gaming 
with the Cheeta by Frederic Remington, 
Ideal Head by Henner, Interior of a 
Mosque by Gérome, Portrait of a 
Gentleman by Netscher and Nature’s 
Mirror by Couse. 

English cabinetwork offers original 
examples and reproductions of Jacobe- 
an, William and Mary, and Georgian 
designs. There is also French and Ital- 
ian Renaissance furniture, including a 
Lyon 16th century carved walnut ca- 
binet @ deux corps, a 16th century 
carved walnut refectory table, and a 
pair of carved walnut and applique em- 
broidery State chairs, also 16th century. 

In a glittering array of silver is a 
Tiffany sterling silver tea and coffee 
service, a George III repoussé gilded sil- 
ver charger, a French chased silver 
wine cooler, and quite a number of sil- 
ver decorative objects. There is also a 
group of watches, medals, fans and 
other bibelots; European and Oriental 
brocaded textiles; Mongolian and Agra 


OILS AND WATERCOLORS 


OSCAR T. CARLSON 


Through June 


BONNIER GALLERY 
665 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


DEMONSTRATION 


. © Proving that contemporary paintings, 


when properly framed, complement 
period interiors. 


Niwsverstay. GALLERY 


rugs, and three Aubusson carpets; and 
some choice table china. 

Linens and laces include an ecm 
Point de Venise tablecloth, an embroid 
ered linen and Point de Venice lace 
tablecloth with armorial bearings, 
an ecru Point de Venise banqueting 
cloth. 

The collections will be exhibited from 
June 1, 


Picassos in Philadelphia 


As a summer feature, the Philadel- 
phia Museum has hung_ twenty-one 
paintings by Picasso, nine by Braque 
and one by Leger, all lent by an anony: 
mous collector. 

The group is composed largely of sti 
lifes, with tablecloths of as many colors 
figuring prominently in Picasso’s well 
known Red Tablecloth with Black Bust 
and in Braque’s fine pair, The Pin 
Tablecloth and The Blue Tablecloth. In 
cluded in a group of Picasso figure 
paintings are the Cubist Harlequin Vio- 
linist (1918), Woman with Violin (1925), 
and the four inch by six inch tempera 
Four Classic Nudes. Among the pen and 
pencil drawings are Three Dancers 
Resting, Fisherman and the Painter and 
his Model, an illustration for Balzac’s 
Le Chef d’Oeuvre Iconnu. There is als0 
an oil sketch of the curtain for the bal- 
let, The Three-Cornered Hat, which 
Picasso and the composer De Falla did 
in Rome for Diaghileff in 1919. 

The exhibition will remain on vieW 
until next November. 


WATERCOLORS 


CLARK Mc DOUGALL| 


May 21 - June 9 


MORTON GALLERIES 


222 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, N. Y. 
Tciaresierteneeniciieteainannienasteeatiaiitateemiaintda eaten 


PRINTS 


Ev wore in color ts from O 

to domes ( _ . Still or. 

Ballet, Marines, Birds, eligious, etc.) 
Send for Illustrated Brochure 


a 
Oestreicher's 
(Three generations as print masters) 
1208 Sixth Avenue 
Bet. 47th-48th Sts. 


id Masters 
Sports. 


BR-9-7443 
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, Art Digest 


To respect, pack, ship, store, 
receive and distribute paint- 
ings and other objects of 
beauty and value has been 
our mission in life for more 
than forty years. 


BRUGGER evs FORWARDING SERVICE 


2232 W. Washington Blvd. 


Los Angeles Calif. 


BRAXTON FRAMES 


NEW CATALOG ON RAW WOOD FRAMES 
UPON REQUEST 


353 EAST 58th ST., NEW YORK 


JULIUS LOWY, inc. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 
52 East 57th Street, New York 


VILLAGE FRAME MAKER 


PICTURE FRAME STYLIST 
STOCK SIZE RAW WOOD FRAMES 
ALWAYS ON HAND 
40 E. Sth Street, New York 3 © AL. 4-1095 


HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 
Old and Modern 
Paintings 
1 EAST 57th ST. « NEW YORK 


et eeeensneeepeemenensnnsinensetasmapeesiammanmenssemmame 
June 1, 1945 


June 6 and 7, Wednesday and Thursday after- 
noon. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Paintings, furni- 
ture, ete., property of Mr. Charles Page Perin, 
New York; John Braislin, Canton, Conn., others. 
Paintings by Dean Wolstenholme, Canaletto, 
Netscher, Robert Minor, Gerome, Henner, others. 
Period furniture and decorative objects. Prints. 
Tapestries, Oriental and Aubusson rugs. Silver 
and silver plated ware. Watches, medals, fans 
and bibelots. Linens and laces. European and 
Oriental textiles. Minton, Royal Doulton, Dres- 
den and other table porcelains. Table glass. Ex- 
hibition from June 1 


June 8, Friday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
Furniture and decorations from the estate of 
Mrs. B. F. Jones, Jr., Sewickley Heights, Pa. 
English and French furniture and decorations. 
Crystal wall sconces and chandeliers. Oriental 
rugs, chenille and other domestic carpets. Tex- 
tiles and hangings. Silver. Fifty-two catalogue 
lots of books on fine arts. Exhibition from 
June 1 


June 14, Friday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Galler- 
ies: American and English furniture and deco- 
rations, property of Mrs. Syma Busiel, Chi- 
eago, James L. Hutchinson, New York, others. 
American and English furniture and decora- 
tions. Garden furniture and decorations includ- 
ing benches, gates, statuary, etc. Hooked rugs 
with sentimental subjects. Exhibition from 
June 8. 


The Auction Mart 


Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any an- 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza 
Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 


Paintings 

Pissarro: Jardin des Tuileries: Matin, Prin- 
temps (P-B, Barbee) M. Knoedler & Co...$8,000 

Sisley: La Route de Saint- Germain (P-B, 
Barbee) Private Collector 

Renoir: Tete de Jeune Fille Blonde 
Barbee) Schoneman Galleries 

Degas: Femme a sa Toilette (P-B 
M. Knoedler & Co. 

Boudin: Beach at Trouville ( 
Sam Salz 

Sisley: Le Talus du Chemin de Fer ( i 
Barbee) A. Tarnapol 3,000 

Couture: Les Enrolements Volontaires de 
1792 (P-B, Vanderbilt) M. Knoedler & 


3,500 
3,300 


Co. 

Vibert: The Culprit (P-B, Smith) Lock & 
Baer 

De la Tour: Still Life with Cat (P-B, Jac- 
quemar) Private Collector 

Snyders: Still Life with Game and Fruit 
(P-B, Vanderbilt) Charles Hellmich, Agt. 

Isabey: Before a Knight's Tomb (P-B, 
Smith) Private Collector 

Rousseau: Autumn (P-B, Vanderbilt) Pri- 
vate Collector 

Calendar of Twelve Watercolor Paintings 
Representing the Months, Presented as 
Souvenir of France to Czar Nicholas II 
(P-B, Vanderbilt) Peter Tretchekov 


Furniture and Decorations 

Carved White Jade Bronze-Form Covered 
Vase with Ring Handles and Chain (P- 
B, Livingston) Private Collector 

Sarouk Palace Carpet (P-B, Smith) M. S. 
Miranda 

Louis XIV Carved and Parcel-Gilded Pedes- 
tal Table with Painted Top (P-B, Jacque- 
mar) Arnold Seligman & Rey 

Louis XV Tulipwood and Harewood Mar- 
quetry Library Table Mounted in Bronze 
Dore (P-B, Jacquemar) Private Collec- 
tor 

Twelve Carved Mahogany and Needlepoint 
Chippendale Dining Chairs (P-B, Smith) 
Chas. Cutradt & Sons 
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PAINTINGS 


SCHNEIDER-GABRIEL GALLERIES 


69 EAST 57th STREET © NEW YORK 
ee 


vorr ROSENTHAL, INC. 


Artists’ Materials of Every Description 
Pre-War Materials Available 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


4 F gth ST. NEW YORK 3 


STuyvesant 9-2412 


For the 
ei 
ia... 


PAINTINGS OF OLD 
AND MODERN SCHOOLS 
AND NOTABLE 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
AND OTHER 
WOBKS OF ART 


‘May be acquired at the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries at their 
public auction sales of art col- 
lections from distinguished 
sources. Sales are held weekly 
from September to June. The 
1944-45 season included Old 
Master, primitive and modern 
paintings, furniture, tapestries, 
sculptures and other works of 
art from the Frank Crownin- 
shield, Edward T. Stotesbury, 
Mrs. Joseph Heine, Leon 
Schinasi, Robert W. Lyons, 
JohnBass, WalterP.ChryslerJr., 
J. K. Thannhauser, William H. 
and Brig. General Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Arthur F. Egner, 
and Virginia M. Rosenthal col- 


lections. 
Sales 


1945-46 season include many 


scheduled for the 


other prominent collections. 
Ask to be placed on our mail- 
ing list for advance announce- 


ments. 


PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


Madison Avenue at 57th Street 


New York 22 





. IMPROVE THE 
QUALITY OF YOUR WORK 


Write today for your FREE 
copies of “Notes from the Laboratory” 


Two authoritative papers on the 
physiology and chemistry of paint 
which gives you a better understand- 
ing of your own technical problems. 


DEVOE COMBINES CRAFTSMANSHIP 
WITH CHEMISTRY 


The House of 
H. Heydenryk, Jr. 


Makers of Fine Frames 
65 West 56th Street 
New York City 
COlumbus 5-5094 


Modern Frames of 
Distinction 


Fine Antique 
Reproductions 


Worried? 


People who wish to preserve 
their paintings and works of art 
should consult Budworth. We will 
pack and ship them to any part of 
the United States. Over 77 years’ 
experience speaks for reliability. 


For safety’s sake—use Bud- 
worth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 


CLAYS 


MODELING AND POTTING SUPPLIES 


Order From 
8. F.DRAKENFELD &CO., Inc., 45-47 Park Pines, N.Y.7 


“THE 


By Judith Kaye Reed 


Portraits of Jefferson 


“The Life Portraits of Jefferson and 
Their Replicas,’ by Fiske Kimball. 
Philadelphia: The American Philosophi- 
cal Society. 37 pp., including 28 illustra- 
tions. $1.50. 


It wasn’t until Thomas Jefferson was 
43, ten years after he had won im- 
mortality as author of the Declaration 
of Independence, that he sat for his 
first portrait. Painted in London by 
the young American artist, Mather 
Brown, this picture was the earliest of 
a series of 13 likenesses executed from 
life in pigment and clay and which in- 
cluded works by such notable artists as 
John Trumbull, Houdon, Charles Will- 
son Peale, Rembrandt Peale and Gil- 
bert Stuart. 


In this scholarly work Fiske Kimball, 
director of the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, discusses these portrait paint- 
ings and sculptures in full detail, quot- 
ing from Jefferson’s correspondence and 
notebooks in a fashion which should 
appeal to all interested in the states- 
man and his times. As to which por- 
trait or bust the model himself pre- 
ferred, the reader is referred to Jeffer- 
son’s reply to his publisher, Joseph Dela- 
plaine, written when the statesman was 
in his 70s: “On the merit of these (por- 
traits) I am not a judge, there being 
nothing to which a man is so incompe- 
tent a judge as his own likeness, He can 
see himself only by reflection, and that 
of necessity full face or nearly so.” 


WEBER 


A Day in Paris 


“Days of Paris.” Photographs by Andre 
Kertesz; edited by George Davis. Ney 
York: J. J. Augustin. 148 pp. $6.00, 


“T love her so tenderly that her Spots, 
her blemishes, and her warts are dear 
to me,” Montaigne once wrote of Paris 
Both Kertesz, who took the series of 
spell-casting photographs and Davis, 
who has written companion captions 
which nearly always interpret the spirit 
of the pictures, share the great philoso. 
pher’s passion. Together they have 
formed one of the most beautiful testi. 
monials to that magic city viewed re 
cently. 

Beginning with an early morning 
photograph of the gargoyles and angel 
atop a Notre Dame tower, the authors 
take the reader on a 24-hour trip 
through the moods of Paris, skirting the 
conventional views to offer an intimate 
portrait of her changing scenes. From 
the complex-patterned: rooftops, the 
market places and the shoppers to the 
gardens and institutions, the cafes and 
galleries and above all the Seine and 
its devotees, Paris is seen under sharp 
sunlight and slanting rain—through to 
her final mystery and beauty under 
the dark of night. All who have lived 
in Paris should want this book, while 
strangers to her will feel an odd nos- 
talgia for a place they have never 
visited. 


Arms Honored 


John Taylor Arms was awarded the 
Fine Arts Medal of the American In 
stitute of Architects for his work as an 
etcher at a special dinner of the New 
York Chapter on May 23. The medal, 
which is the highest honor the Institu 
can bestow on the fine arts other than 
architecture, was voted to the etcher 
two years ago; but presentation was 
delayed because of limited war-time at- 
tendance at national conventions. The 
last artist to be so honored was the 
sculptor Carl Milles, in 1938. 


FINE ARTISTS’ 


COLORS 


OIL - WATER - TEMPERA 
PASTEL - AQUA PASTEL 


WATERPROOF DRAWING INK 


ARTISTS’ 


MATERIALS 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 
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ea, backed our Armed Forces 


in the defeat of Germany. 


i We will back our Armed 
Forces in the defeat of Japan 
by purchasing MORE 
War Bonds. 
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By Ben Wolf 


Frankly the cockles of my heart are 
growing warmer by the minute. Why? 
Well, at the risk of being overly op- 
timistic, it appears at this point that 
the column's title has some supporters 
after all. Just this morning came a 
note from Edith Tuchman of Los An- 
geles. .. . Said she: “A truly wonder- 
ful name for your column... it is so 
expressive. How can anyone with a 
sense of humor object to it? The dirtier 
the better say most artists. Don't 
change it. They'll get used to ‘it. 

In reverse it reminds me of the G. B. 
Shaw anecdote concerning the drama- 
tist taking bows at the premiere of one 
of his plays. Seems a disgruntled gal- 
lery god rose to his feet in indignation 
and bawled: “What are yer takin’ bows 
for? It’s terrible.” Answered Shaw: “I 
know it, my friend.” Then indicating 
the applauding audience with a sweep 
of his hand: “But what are our opin- 
ions among so many?” 

* + * 


SPELLING BEE Dept. . . . Reginald 
Marsh should blush with shame. Noticed 


his picture at Brooklyn titled Hitler 
Escapes had misspelling in newspaper 
headline. Really, Mr. Marsh, even the 
German General Staff wouldn’t agree. 

. They were Hitler Aides. . . . Good- 
ness knows not Aids. 

* * * 

SEE BY THE Times. . . Julius Streicher, 
arch-Nazi, was just apprehended. Seems 
he tried to hide by posing as “an eccen- 
tric artist” . Shows it pays to read 
the Dirty Palette. I mentioned only a 
few issues ago that artists looked like 
other people. Guess Julius must have 
been overacting. 

~ oo” * 

Gracious Jo Gibbs of the Dicest hon- 
ored the Lafayette Cafe the other day 
and remarked upon scrutinizing the 
personnel of that highly continental 
establishment: “You know, Daumier 
died before his models did.” . . . If you 
don’t believe her, take the Fifth Ave. 
bus to 9th Street, walk east one block 
and see for yourself. 

* *” *~ 


Revington Arthur just dropped in and 
told me a corking anecdote concerning 
the late Marsden Hartley. It seems he 
was accosted at an opening by a fel- 
low painter whom we will mercifully 
allow to remain anonymous. The paint- 
er greeted Hartley with that cruel- 
est of all opening speeches possible be- 
tween artists. “Hello,” said he, “you 
still painting?” The gentleman from 
Maine cocked a canny eyebrow and in 
turn queried: “Yes, have you begun 
yer?” ... Crutain. 

* ~ 7. 


IS MIGHTIER THAN 
. Or didn’t the column have 


THE PEN 
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Frustration, Inc. # 7 (Joys of Summer! 


anything to do with it? Well, anyhow, 
we passed that vacant lot behind the 
National Academy again the other day 

. and what do you think? The tar. 
paulin that hid the statue’s head had 
been removed. What happened) 
boys? Curiosity get the best of you? 

. and speaking of curiosity will some 
one for pity sakes please tell me who 
ne ® .....% 

+ * + 


An artist who delights in unintelli 
gible catalogues was recently asked b 
a skeptical friend. . . . “What’s 
matter? Catalogue got your tongue? 


CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


On Chautauqua Lake, Chautauqua, New York 


REVINGTON ARTHUR, Director 


Instructor of PAINTING & DRAWING °« 


LANDSCAPE ¢ PORTRAIT °¢ STILL LIFE 


Also Classes in 


SCULPTURE 
HANDCRAFTS 
WEAVING 
JEWELRY CRAFTS 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


and other courses 


New York University Credit Courses. Lectures. 36 Symphony Concerts. Theatre. Opera. All Summer ; 
Sports. Reservations should be made immediately. For Arts & Crafts Catalog and other information ~ 
Write: MRS. L. H. HARTZELL, Secretary, CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK. 
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Summer School News 


_ NOSTEP-CHILD is the eight weeks’ sum- 
mer session of the Kansas City Art In- 
stitute (June 18-August 10). It is a con- 
tinuation of the winter session with 
beginning and advanced classes in all 
yeguiar departments, and credits ap- 
: le on certificates or degrees. Four- 
teen regular courses of three credit 
hours each are offered in basic design, 
drawing, painting, sculpture, ceramic; 
advertising, industrial, commercial and 
fashion design. There are three war 

ction training courses: produc- 
tion illustration, engineering drawing 
and plaster pattern; and two junior 
drawing classes. 

* * ok 


The faculty, alumni and Board of 
Trustees are carrying on the Anson K. 
Cross Art School according to the pre- 
cepts of its founder. For the 20th sea- 
son in Boothday Harbor, Maine (June 
to September), classes will be held in 
oil, watercolor, composition, charcoal, 
portraiture and landscape painting. The 
vision-training instruments invented by 
Mr. Cross: the drawing glass for cor- 
recting faulty perspective, the painting 
lenses for correcting color and values, 
and the Vermeer Camera will be avail- 
able for use by the students, The fac- 
ulty includes Mrs. Carola Spaeth 
Hauschka, Edwin L, Brown, Dr. G. R. 
Brigham and Miss Jane Harben. Col- 
lege credits may be received by special 
arrangement. 

* * x 


Another institution long-established in 


the hans hofmann 


52 west Sth street ® 


provincetown 


new york city 2 


Maine, the Ogunquit School of Painting 
and Sculpture, is one of the few which 
stresses individual instruction in crea- 
tive sculpture. The policy of directors 
Robert Laurent and William von Schle- 
gell is to “allow each student the ut- 
most freedom for individual expression 
and at the same time to give him the 
fundamentals of the techniques of paint- 
ing and sculpture.” Classes in life draw- 
ing, painting, portraiture, sculpture, 
landscape and still life painting will 
be held in three studios situated on 
picturesque Perkins Cove from July 9 
to August 18. 


* * * 


In the most spectacular of Canadian 
mountain settings, the Banff School of 
Fine Arts presents its 13th annual in- 
tensive summer session, under the joint 
direction of the Institute of Technology 
and Art, Calgary, and the Department 
of Extension, University of Alberta 
(July 25-August 25). Credit carrying 
elementary and advanced art classes, 
which include still life, landscape sketch- 
ing, freehand perspective, plant form, 
composition, art appreciation and his- 
tory of art, are taught by a distinguished 
faculty, and are based on the require- 
ments of the Alberta Department of 
Education. The work of the Life class 
consists of drawing and painting in 
whatever medium the student wishes 
to use (oil, watercolor, tempera, pastel, 
etc.). Leathercraft, weaving and design 
are given prominence in applied art. 
There are also courses in theatre, mu- 
sic, short story writing and oral French. 

[Please turn to page 30] 


school of fine art 


summer session 
personally conducted 
by mr. hofmann 


, Mass. 


june 15 - sept. 15 


BLACK MOUNTAIN COLLEGE SUMMER ART INSTITUTE 


July 2 - Sept. 8 


Teachers and lecturers: Painting: Feininger, 
Mary Callery. Advertising Art: Paul Rand, 


Catalog on request 
Hillsmith, Motherwell. Sculpture: Zadkine, 


Alvin Lustig. Basic Design and Color: Josef 


Albers. Textile Design: Anni Albers. Architecture: Gropius, Paul Beidler. Woodworking: 
Mary Gregory. Leather Work: Berta Rudofsky. Photography: F. W. Goro. Art History: 


Alexander Dorner, Karl With. 


Black Mountain College Music Institute concurrently. 


Address: Black Mountain College, Black Mountain, North Carolina 


| MORRIS DAVIDSON SCHOOL 


OF MODERN PAINTING 


NEW PERMANENT STUDIO IN 


PROVINCETOWN, 


BOX 41, 


—— FOR DETAILS WRITE P.O. 


MASS. 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. —— 


THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


HERBERT BARNETT 


Thirteenth Annual Session 


BANFF SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


Jury 251rn to Aucust 251TH, 1945 


Offering courses in 
Art, Music, Drama, Short Story 
Writing, Weaving and Design, 
Leathercraft, and Oral French. 


For prospectus write: 
Director, Department of Extension, 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta, 

Canada. 


PAINT IN VERMONT 


Du Monpb 


Landscape and Portrait Classes 
Manchester Center, Vt. July, August 


For information address: 


DORETA KESSON, 33 W. 67th St., N.Y.C. 


ART COURSE 


ETCHING - DRAWING * PAINTING 


THERESA BERNSTEIN 
WILLIAM MEYEROWITZ 


44 MT. PLEASANT AVENUE 
EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


CREDITS 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL 
mums OF PROFESSIONAL ARTS mmm 


Advertising Design, Costume and General Design, 
Interior Decoration. Interesting courses—practical, 
effective—will peepare you for a post-war career. 
Write for Booklet D-6. 


Summer Session Begins July 9 


Jamesine M. Franklin, President 
460 Park Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 


O'CONNOR BARRETT 


SCULPTURE SCHOOL 


WOOD-STONE CARVING - MODELLING - DRAWING 
SUMMER and WINTER COURSES 


NEW YORK. 159-161 &. 92na 


NORTO SUMMER TERM 


A TWELVE WEEKS 
SCHOOL s.25.-0"* "> 
OF ART Ww. —e 
PAINT 


JULY 1 - AUGUST 15 
with 


in the colorful 


Colorado Rockies 
for pleasure & profit! 
Landscape Class at famed 


Alfred Wands Association Camp, Estes Park, 
For information: America’s Scenic Mountain & 

2065 IVANHOE STREET Vacation Wonderland. 

DENVER 7, COLORADO COLLEGE CREDIT 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional training leading to the B.F.A. de- 
gree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 
tising Art, Dress Design, Fashion, Ilustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 
FALL TERM REGISTRATION: SEPT. 27-29, 1945. 
For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 
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PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
WEAVING 

DESIGN 

CERAMICS 

SURVEY OF THE ARTS 


SUMMER SESSION . June 25 - August 4 


Fall Term scholarships available, application and sub- 
mission of work before June 15. Catalog on request 


CRANBROOK Academy of Art 


BLOOMFIELD HILLS MICHIGAN 


Farnsworth 


SUMMER 
ART CLASSES 
ON CAPE COD 


JULY 2nd — SEPT. 8th 

PORTRAIT, LANDSCAPE, STILL LIFE, OIL or WATER COLOR 

Write fer Circular, Address Secretary, JERRY FARNSWORTH, 
BOX 78, NORTH TRURO, MASSACHUSETTS 


ARCHIPENKO SCHOOL 
WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 
SCULPTURE - PAINTING - DRAWING - CERAMICS - CARVING 
— LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS AT SCHOOL — 
nie Distinguished Guest Instructors. 
The regular faculty in the 
Write for the summer catalog. Spencer Macky, President 
CALIF. COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 
JUNE 25-AUGUST 3, 1945 
arts and crafts. Degrees granted. 
5212 Broadway © Oakland 11 © California 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director e 


PA | N T 
with 
FLORENCE V. CANNON 


Historic Old Marblehead, Mass. 
June 29 - Aug. 31 


For information write: 
576 Benson Street, Camden, W. J., until June 15th. 
187 Washington Street, Marbichead, Mass., after June 15th. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine and applied arts. 
Day and night classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
mer Term: June 18 to August 10, 1945. 
For information address: 


Walter H. Siple, Director 


Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohio 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
In new quarters in the Museum building on Huntington Avenue. 
Unlimited contact with Museum collection through study and 
lecteres. Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Paint- 
ing, Sculpters, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, 
Coramiecs. Student work exhibition. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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Summer School News 
[Continued from page 29] 


There aren’t many small schools, 
predicated on individual instruction and 
the development of new talent, that 
can boast as many successful artists 
among alumni as the Cape Ann School 
of Art, now entering its 11th year at 
Rockport, Mass. Founder-director Wil- 
liam McNulty, who has also taught for 
17 years at the Art Students League, 
states that Louis Bosa will again be 
associated with the School for its July 
and August session. Since last summer 
both McNulty and Bosa have had paint- 
ings purchased by the Metropolitan 
Museum (from the Whitney annual), 
and Bosa won one of the purchase prizes 
in last year’s Pepsi-Cola Competition. 

+ * * 

Anether long-time League instructor, 
Frank DuMond, returns to Manchester 
Center, Vermont, to conduct classes in 
painting and portraiture during the 
month of July. Individual instruction 
is given twice weekly, and group dis- 
cussions are held once a week in this 
scenic spot in the Green Mountains 
which abounds in material for the art- 
ist. 

* om *” 

Mr. and Mrs. Eduard Buk Ulreich, 
known to the art world simply as Nura 
and Buk, will teach an art class at the 
Fine Arts Society in San Diego from 
July 23 to August 17. Although the 
course is listed as Creative Painting 
and Illustration, it will include creative 
expression and design in several other 
media including drawing, ceramics and 
sculpture. Small ceramic pieces by stu- 
dents can be fired in State College kilns. 

7 * * 


Hans Hofmann started the second 
school of modern art in Europe (the 
first, started by Matisse, perished after 
two months because of the pressure 
of demand for his paintings). Since 
that time no amount of obstacles has 
prevented Hofmann from giving pro- 
gressive art students an understanding 
of the principles of modern art and a 
guiding hand in the working out of 
those principles in their own creations. 

A short time ago the Hofmann School 
in New York was destroyed by fire, and 
the building which housed his summer 
school in Provincetown was unexpec- 
tedly sold. Unabashed, teacher Hof- 
mann found another location in Prov- 
incetown, where his summer session 
will proceed as usual, from June 23 
to September 14. 


New Rosenwald Fellow 


Alice E. Calett, art instructor at 
George Washington Carver School in 
New York, is the recent recipient of a 
Julius Rosenwald Fellowship. 


RHODE ISLAND 


One of the country’s outstanding 
cno0 art education centers. Fashion, in- 
terior, advertising, industrial de- 

GN sign. Textile eng., design; painting, 

\\ 3) illustration, sculpture, art educa- 

tion. 16 bidgs., textile plant, stu- 

onfe dios, labs, museum, dorms, the- 

c 7 atre. Cultural and social program. 


B.F.A. amd co.4 Established 1877. Catalog. 
B.S. 18 College St., Providence 3, R. 1. 


CAPE ANN ART SCHOOI! 


JULY & AUGUST at Rockport, Mass 


MCNULTY - BOS 


For information address: 


William C. McNulty, 
404 West 20th Street, New York 


ee 


- INSTITUTE oF DESIGH 


247 E ONTARIO ST @ CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Study ART in 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


NURA & BUK 
ULREICH 


2 COURSES*® FINE ARTS GALLERY & STATE COLLEGE 
JUNE 25—AUGUST 17 
*These Run Consecutively 


KANSAS InsTITU 
cry ART i scons an 
Drawing. Painting. Sculpture. Ceram. 
ics. Industrial, Fashion, Commercial, 
Interior and Advertising Desigs 
Fashion Illustration. Low tuition. Schola 
ships. Beautiful campus. Girls Dormitory. 


Write for catalog. 


Dept. 1466, K. C. Art Institute, K. C. 2, 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


of Art and Music—July 16 to Aug. 12 


Courses one, two, three or four weeks. Painting, Drav- 

ing, Sketching, and Platform Chalk Technique; als 

Vocal, Choral, Piano, and Instrumental music. Directors: 

W. Karl Steele and Prof. and Mrs. Howard M. Skinner, 

assisted by able faculty. Rates low. Ideal vacation 

opportunity. Write MARANATHA BIBLE CONFERENCE 
Dept. AD, Muskegon, Mich. 


THE OGUNQUIT SCHOOL OF 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
OGUNQUIT ¢ MAINE 


Robert Laurent - William von Schlegel | 


Henry R. Hope 
ELEVENTH SEASON—July 9 to Aug. 18, 1945 
For Circular Write Ogunquit, Maine 


UMBERTO 


ROMANO 


tree sor SCHOOL 
OF ART} 


GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. § 


Credits Given 
JULY 2 - SEPT. 1 
RINGLING “a" 
Art 
(School of the John and Mabel Ringling Museem of At) 
Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts. 
ii en Board, room, tuition $300. Special 
l—Sarasota, 


accommodations. 
weekly rates. Winter Schoo! , Florida, Write i 
general cataloz and oateer, “Summer Study in the Lat 


of the Sky.”’ FLORIDA 


Kimbrough, Pres. 
Sarasota, 





f 
si° 
see oe 
graves! 

; 


DESIGN 


11, ILLINOIS 


in 
ALIF, 


STATE COLLEGE 


to Aug. 12 
Painting, Drav- 
Technique; als 
music, Directors: 
ward M. Skinner, 

Ideal vacation 
E CONFERENCE 
ch. 


1OOL OF 
JLPTURE 


on Schlegel 
) 


Aug. 18, 1945 
it, Maine 


iOOL| 
ART} 

CESTER, MASS. | 

~ School of 

J Art 

5 Moseom of Att) 

‘ing June 1 & 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


One of America’s Finest Art Schools 
teaching 

DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 

TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


Because of Endowment No Yearly Tuition. 
Only an Entrance Fee of $35.00 


Write for Catalogue B. 


JULY - AUGUST - 1945 
THE CAPE SCHOOL 
OF ART 


HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 
(formerly assistant instructor in 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 

PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Address the Secretary. 


To PT WWSTITUTE 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 25 through August 3, All Courses 


Fine Arts, Industrial Art, Advertising Art, Education 
FALL TERM Starts September 17. Catalogs. 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. Bex 432 


TIS ART 


INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 


DIPLOMA AND ONE YEAR’ CERTIFICATE 
COURSES IN FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


UNDER DISTINGUISHED PROFESSIONAL IN- 
STRUCTORS. JUVENILE, OLDER PEOPLE'S, 
LANDSCAPF AND NIGHT CLASSES. PRODUCTION 
ILLUSTRATION. MODERATE TUITION RATES. 
ENTER ANY TIME. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 


WATERCOLOR 
SCHOOL 
Begins June 25, 1945 


ToJune 1, write Eliot O’Hara, 2025 OSt.,N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
School of Design for Women 
101st Year. Design, illustra- 
tion, advertising, interior dec- 
oration, fashion arts, fine arts, 
l N s T I T U TE courses. Photography, puppet- 
ry, jewelry, ceramics. Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art 
applied to industry. Catalog. 
EAST HAMPTON, LONG ISLAND 
Modern Instruction in 
JUNE 11—SEPT. 7 
Write: P. ©. Box 1428, East Hampton, L. |., N. Y. 
(| GREE ica ahi eile 
' LEARN PORTRAIT PAINTING 
AT HOME 
} talent NOT necessary. This 
new Stuart System teaches 
you, in 11 simple, easy-to- 
follow lessons, to make 
likenesses. Guidance for your every st 
Send for free book ji ae 
STUART STUDIOS, Room 565 
Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 
Nome__ 
Street 


GOOSE ROCKS BEACH, ME. 

teacher training. B.F.A. in all 

1326 WN. Broad St., Phila. 21, Pa. 

PORTRAIT, LIFE and STILL LIFE 
| © Previous art training or 
exact charcoal and oil 
121 Monument Circle Indianapolis 9, Ind. 
leita ea Ee 


™~ LjceaiSi 


June 1, 1945 


Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 
East Gloucester, Mass. 

23rd ANNUAL EXHIBITION. July 1-Sept. 9. 
North Shore Arts Association. Open to all 
artists. Media: oil, watercolor, prints, 
sculpture. Entry fee $5.00 (annual dues). 
Jury. Prizes. Entry cards and work due 
June 15. Write Mrs. L. Edmund Klotz, 
Ledge Road, East Gloucester, Mass. 

Newport, R. I. 

34TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE ART 
ASSOCIATION OF NEWPORT. July 2-23. 
Art Association of Newport. Open to all 
artists. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, 
drawing, prints, small sculpture. Jury. En- 
try cards due June 11. Work due June 18. 
For further information write The Art As- 
sociation of Newport, 76 Bellevue Avenue, 
Newport, R. I. 

New York, N. Y. 


AUDUBON ARTISTS FOURTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. Sept. 25-Oct. 13: National 
Academy of Design. Open to all artists. 
Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, prints, draw- 
ings, and sculpture. Prizes totaling $1,000. 
Entry fee $3.00 for non-members, $1.50 
returned if entries are rejected. For fur- 
ther information write Michael M. Engel, 
Exhibition Chairman, 470 West 34th St, 
New York, N. Y. 

Ogunquit, Maine 

25TH ANNUAL NATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF PAINTINGS—1945. June 30-Sept. 6. 
Ogunquit Art Center. Open to all artists. 
Media: oil, watercolor, tempera from 8 x 10 
to 40 x 40. Prizes. Entry fee $10.00. Work 
due June 21. For further information write 
The Ogunquit Art Center, Hoyt’s Lane, 
Ogunquit, Maine. 


Washington, D. C. 


UNITED SEAMEN’S SERVICE 1946 ART 
EXHIBITION. Dec. 2-26. Corcoran Gallery 
of Art. Open to Merchant Seamen. Media: oil, 
watercolor, pencil; no sculpture or photo- 
graphs. Prizes. Work due Nov. 1, 1945. 
For further information write Isabel F. 
Peterson, Chairman, United Seamen’s Ser- 
vice, 39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


2ND ANNUAL SCULPTURE EXHIBITION. 
July 17-Aug. 15. Walker Art Center. Open 
to residents of Minnesota, Iowa, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota and Wisconsin. Media: 
Sculpture any size executed in the past 
five years. No entry fee. Jury. Purchase 
prizes. Work due June 25. For further in- 
formation write Miss Alice Dwyer, Walker 
Art Center, 1710 Lyndale Ave., S., Minne- 
apolis 3, Minn. 


Warren Spring Lake, N. J. 


$TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF N. J. 
CHAPTER OF AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE. June 28-Sept. 
3. Open to New Jersey Artists, Chapter 
Members. Jury. Prizes. Media: oils, water- 
colors. Entry fee $1. Work due June 9 & 
10. For further information write Miss 
Clara Stroud, Herbertsville, N. J. 


Louise Bourgeois 


For her final show of the season 
Bertha Schaefer is exhibiting twelve 
paintings by the French artist, Louise 
Bourgeois. Wife of the art writer, 
Stephen Bourgeois, the painter studied 
in her native Paris. 

Most of the pictures in the current 
show were painted after Mrs. Bourge- 
ois came to the United States in 1938 
and many are built about motifs of her 
adopted Connecticut. Keynoting the ex- 
hibition is the painting, Natural His- 
tory, whose wide surface is divided into 
three segments. Against a glowing rust 
background, which seems to be the art- 
ist’s favorite color, are deep harmonies 
embodied in growing tree and leaf de- 
signs. Here, as in many of the com- 
panion pictures, Americana inspiration 
is coupled with that of classic tapestry- 
making, for the artist’s parents came 
from Aubusson and were connected with 
the ancient weaving industry.—J. K. R. 


Summer School June 18 through July 28 


An intensive six weeks course offering study in 
Painting, Sculpture, and Illustration. Distin- 
ished faculty. Credit toward B.F.A. 
-F.A. degrees. For Catalo 
blank write Louise B. Ball 
Broad & 


and 
K and application 
_e Curator 

Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Wesleyan Conservatory 
and School of Fine Arts 
A DIVISION OF WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


Degrees: B. F. A. With Major in Speech 
and Art and B. M. 
For Catalogue and Information address: 


The Dean: WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
AND SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
MACON, GEORGIA 


BROWNE ART CLASS 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


A School where artistic individuality and 
creative tajent are encouraged. 


Credits given. 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 
INSTRUCTOR 
PORTRAIT, FIGURE, LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
Write for Circular 


BOX 82 e PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


Courses by mail in 
modern, creative art. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education (Harpers). 
Experiencing American Pictures (Harpers). 
Bulletins on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP .... Nyack, N. Y. 


COLORADO SPRING 


s 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


Boardman Robinson, Lawrence Barrett, 
Otis Dozier, Edgar Britton 
Enter any time. Drawing, painting, illustration, landscape, 
cartoonin:, mura! design, lithography, pottery, carving. 
SUMMER SESSION—JULY 2 TO AUGUST 25 


Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


MONITOR for SUMMER 
ART SCHOOL 
FREE TUITION AND ROOM 


WRITE TO: UMBERTO ROMANO 
Ledge Rd., East Gloucester, Mass. 


YLAND 
|NSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1945 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


For Summer Students 


Advertise in the Art Digest 





THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
c/o National Secretary 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange. N. J. 


NATIONAL DirecToR, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 


306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, DEAN CORNWELL, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON 


GRANT, WILLIAM H. GOMPERT, NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, HOBART 


NICHOLS, 


DR. GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, ORLANDO ROULAND, TABER SEARS, HERBERT M. STOOPS, ERNEST N. 
TOWNSEND, FREDERIC WHITAKER, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


Florence Topping Green 

With great regret your Board must 
make the announcement of the death 
of Mrs. Florence Topping Green at her 
home in Long Branch, New Jersey, on 
May 24. 

Mrs. Green was for years a valued 
member of the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the League and was Director 
of American Art Week after its second 
annual, until failing health compelled 
her to relinquish the duties to which she 
faithfully dedicated herself. 

Under Mrs. Green, American Art 
Week continued yearly to grow in im- 
portance and effectiveness despite seri- 
ous handicaps of the war and political 
interference, She brought to its backing 
the support of the National Federation 
of Women’s Clubs which she had for 
many years served as Chairman of their 
art activities. 

Her many friends throughout the 
country will be as shocked as her Board 
has been to learn this saddening news 
and they will surely join the Board in 
deep sympathy for her bereaved family. 


Artists Contracts 

The subject of contracts for painters 
and sculptors has been occupying the 
attention of the League for many 
months, A special Committee to under- 
take the revision of our old contract 
and to formulate a new one has been 
set up with Edmund C. Magrath as 
Chairman. 

Other organizations are being invited 
to co-operate in developing a compre- 
hensive form or forms to cover all 
deals between the artists and clients 
and which will fully protect his rights. 

Here is where the League needs the 
experiences of any member who has had 
trouble of any kind. There have been 
numerous complaints where artists have 
been imposed upon in various ways and 
it is with this in mind the League hopes 
to fashion a new contract which will 
safe-guard him. 

It is thereby possible to establish a 
standard of practice which will hold in 
court as the custom of trade, as it has 
been largely establishéd in the matter 
of reproduction of his work. This is im- 


portant. Please send your experiences 
to Mr. Magrath at the address given jp 
our heading above. 


What Is Permanent? 


It has been drawn to our attention 
that a few artists are giving their as. 
surance that they find the colors of 
certain manufacturers “the most perm. 
anent” they have ever used or found, 

This is quite silly and of course has 
no foundation in fact. In the first place 
they do not have the facilities for test. 
ing colors and in the second, are not 
likely to live long enough to determine 
permanence. 

Permanence connotes a considerable 
length of time. The League has spent 
upwards of 17 years and a great deal of 
money, aided by the most competent au- 
thorities that could be assembled, study- 
ing the matter of formulae for perma- 
nent colors. It has made tests of every /i 
color offered by every manufacturer 
who produces artists’ paints according 
to the specifications the League has re- 
quested. 

Those tinting tests are in our archives 
and we firmly believe that the pigments 
in all colors which bear that warranty 
of the manufacturer on the tubes or on 
display cards are permanent. Perma- 
nent means permanent in any language 
and like the word square, it is not com- 
parative. 


A Value That Enhances 

The value of art—its lasting value— 
is quite fully established in war. In 
every past war the most highly coveted 
loot has been art and gold. 

Even the worst of the vandals did 
not seek to destroy art as they did 
everything else. They pillaged and 
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burned but they did their level best to 

rve art and carry it away. 
The pot-bellied Goering found time 
to gather, in what he believed was his 
fastnesses, some two hundred million 
dollars worth of art, which he will 
never see again. Hitler was almost as 
avaricious in his desires and theirs was 
put a drop in the bucket to all the price- 
Jess pieces which have been stolen from 
the ravished countries, 

The value of art is relatively much 
more stable than that of precious 
metals or most anything else, for that 
matter. —ALBERT T. REDD. 


Echoes of Art Week 

To celebrate American Art Week, 
1944, the local American Association of 
University Women at Jonesboro, Arkan- 
sas, secured a choice selection of Amer- 
jean serigraphs (Silk Screen Prints). 
These prints had formerly been hung 
at the Metropolitan, the Seattle, San 
Francisco and Brooklyn art museums. 
The exhibition was hung at the Craig- 
head County Library, State College 
Training School and various public 
schools of Jonesboro. They were also 
used as the subject for discussion at 
the monthly A.A.U.W. meeting at the 
home of Miss Helen Heinemann. 


Birmingham, Alabama 

Pictures ranging from small 3x5 wa- 
tercolors to large oil paintings and por- 
traits decorated the walls of Henley 
School, Birmingham, the week of No- 
émber 1-7, 1944, when local artists 
presented a show in observance of 
erican Art Week. Mrs. Jenny C. 
Mohan, past president of the Birming- 
ham Art Club, served as chairman of 
e exhibition. The work of four past 
presidents of the aforementioned club 
were represented in the show, as also 
was the work of Luella Robinson, now 
serving as president. 


ona 
In observance of American Art Week 
a State-wide exhibition of works of 
Arizona artists was held in the Art 
Department at Arizona State Teachers 
ollege at Tempe. Dean Arthur Ander- 
on of the faculty of the University of 
Arizona planned an exhibition in the 
college of fine arts. The artists of 
Phoenix and the surrounding towns 
were invited to display their works at 
a war loan exhibition and auction. Mrs. 
Walter Bunson, Chairman of the Wo- 
men’s Division of the Sixth War Loan, 
named Mrs. Irving Jennings chairman. 

In addition to a show at the USO 
Club arranged by Miss Eva Hancock, 
Director, and Mrs. Aubrey Smith, Art 
Chairman of the Arizona Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, all schools and clubs 
in the state featured works of Arizona 
or other American artists. 

Mrs. Louis Grosse, Chairman of the 
Arizona Chapter, A.A.P.L., was assisted 
by Tom Harter, David Swing, Hazel 
W. Keafer, Emil Bisttram, Mrs. Jenn- 
ings and Martha White. The district di- 
Tectors were Mrs. Marie Callens, north- 
ern, Mrs. Harter, central, and Dean An- 
derson, southern. 

—FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN. 


Far Away 


June 1, 1945 


In many lands today the name of the 
American Artists Professional League 


has become a by-word with our service 
men and women. Once more we are 
called upon to render service to one of 
our nation’s high ranking military men. 
Read the letter printed below and help 
us find the artist Brigadier General 
Marcus B. Bell wishes to contact. 
DEAR Mrs. HOHMAN: 

A few months ago I commanded a 
force which captured an island in the 
Pacific, the name of which I cannot re- 
veal. This island was inhabited by a 
very fine group of natives, but it had 
been seized by the Japanese, who were 
exploiting its resources. 

After we had cleared the Japanese 
from the island we turned it back into 
the protective custody of its native king 
and his Council of Chiefs. At one of our 
meetings the king showed me a picture 
of a young artist named William L., Tit- 
low, who, with his wife, had been ship- 
wrecked and marooned on this island 
for some time. During their stay on the 
island, the Titlows were well taken 
care of and became very friendly with 
the natives. The only clue which I have 
to assist me in locating Mr. Titlow is 
the address on his card which was 


WILLIAM L. TITLOW 
COMMERCIAL ARTIST, 
2607 Puesta Det Sou Roap, 
TEL. 23740. 


I am very anxious to locate Mr. Tit- 
low so that I can tell him about his 
native friends and convey their greet- 
ings to him. I thought it might be pos- 
sible that you could assist me in locating 
him. I will appreciate any assistance 
that you can give me. 

—Marcus B. BELL. 
Brig. Gen., U.S.A. 
Asst. Division Commander. 


Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 

To shallow minds anything ob- 
scure is metaphysical, and anything 
you can not understand full of mean- 
ing. Only that of which we are ig- 
norant is mysterious. Physics—not 
metaphysics—have raised us from 
the brute and the kind of art Marcel 
Duchamp practices, and these half- 
educated people applaud, should ac- 
company life in the tree tops. Even 
their use of words is faulty at times. 
Charles Henri Ford, editor of View, 
refers to “rectangular disks,” ignor- 
ing the fact that if it isn’t circular 
it isn’t a disk. They talk of non- 
representational things as pictures, 
when a picture is definitely a re- 
presentation of an object or scene 
and has no other definition or mean- 
ing. They also use aesthetics to ap- 
ply to ugly things when Aesthetics 
is defined as “the study of beauty.” 
They also use “rhythm” to connote 
motion. It has no such meaning. 
Rhythm “is the repetition at stated 
intervals of an element or elements 
in a work of art,” and the “purpose 
of rhythm is symmetry.” These are 
dictionary definitions, yet our cul- 
tured ignorami persist in ignoring 
them and applying the word rhyth- 
mical to assymetrical things. And 
yet, at least the protagonists of Du- 
champ are honest enough to call 
him an “Anti-Artist,” even though 
those rectangular disks get in one’s 
hair. 
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VARNISH 


Formulated by FREDERIC TAUBES 
8 
RETOUCHING VARNISH, 50c 


s 
DAMAR PICTURE VARNISH, .50c 
s 
PICTURE CLEANING MEDIUM, 40c 
& 
Ask for FREE pamphlet “VARNISHES” 
with comments and instructions written by 
FREDERIC TAUBES 
These varnishes have been found by 
competent and leading American 


artists to be the really good answer 
to their varnish requirements. 


Manufactured by 
PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 Highland Ave., Norwood Sta., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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; HAND GROUND 
MCOUZA O1L COLORS 


a Powerful . . . No fillers used 
Conforms with the highest standards neces- 
sary for creating lasting pictures . . . Per- 
manency guaranteed . . . See your local 
dealers . . . Send for literature. 


BOCOUR COLORS, 2 West 15th St., New York 11, WM. Y. 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 

University of New Mexico To June 
7: Paintings by Agnes Sims; June 
8-July 5: Portraits. 


ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American Art 
June 16-July 16: “Are Clothes 
Modern?” 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Guild of Boston Artists To June 
16: Spring Exhibition. 

Institute of Modern Art To July 14: 
Watercolor Group Exhibition. 
Museum of Fine Arts June: Euro- 
pean Watercolors; Etchings and 
Lithographs of Paris. 

Vose Galleries June: Paintings and 
Etchings by G. L. Brockhurst. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery To June 24: 
Buffalo Society of Artists; June 
6-July 1: Annual Student Exrhibi- 
tion; June 27-July 25: Patteran 
Group Exhibition. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum 7o July 1: 18th Cen- 
tury Etchings; June: British Art; 
June 20-Sept. 15: English Graphic 
Art. 

CHICAGO, ILL. ; 

Pokrass Gallery To June 25: Oils 
and Watercolors by Frances Foy, 
Ethel Spears and Frances Badger; 
June 27-Sept. 1: Group Exhibition. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Cincinnati Art Museum 7o June 10: 
Comparing the Modern and the 
Primitive; To June 17: Wings 
Over Central Pacific. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland Museum of Art Jo June 
10: Annual Exhibition of Work 
by Cleveland Artists; June: Print 
Techniques. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts 
June 10-July 10: Ohio Moderns. 


DALLAS, TEX. 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts June 
3-24: Printmakers Guild. 
DAYTON, OHIO 

Dayton Art Institute June: Inter- 
national Watercolor Club Exhibi- 
tion. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Denver Art Museum 7o June 30: 
“2000 Years of Weaving.” 
GREEN BAY, WISC. 

Neville Public Museum June 3-30: 
Photography Exhibition. 
GREENWICH, CONN. 

Greenwich Library Jo June 9: An- 
nual Exhibition of Greenwich So- 
ciety of Artists. 

KINGSTON, R. I. 

Rhode Island State College June 
5-19: Abstract Paintings. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Los Angeles County Museum June: 
American and French Paintings 
and Sculpture; Paintings by Hans 
Burkhardt. 

Municipal Art Commission 
Glendale Art Association. 
Stendahl Art Galleries June: Paint- 
ings by Jon Corbino. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 

J. B. Speed Memorial Museum To 
June 7%: Modern Drawings; June 
17-July 15: Annual Merchant Sea- 
men's Art Exhibition. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts June: 
Chinese Bronzes; June 10-Aug. 10: 
Masterpieces in Prints. 

Walker Art Center To June 10: Re- 
productions of Famous Paintings; 
June 6-July 1: Watercolors by Chil- 
dren. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum of Art June 3-24: Water- 
color Exhibiiion; Prints. 


MYSTIC, CONN. 

Marine Historical Association To 
July 8: Art of Lars Thorsen, 
NEWARE, N. J. 

Newark Museum June: “Our Al- 
lies’; Elements of Design; Amer- 
ican Folk Art; Pottery; From June 
15: The United Nations. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Yale University Art Gallery From 
dune 18: Italian Paintings. 
PASADENA, CALIF. 

Pasadena Art Institute June; Arts 
and Crafis of Middle America; 
Paintings by Margaret Kidder; 
Watercolors by Millard Sheets. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
From June 12: Selections from 
Permanent Collection. 

American Swedish Historical Mu- 
seum Jo July 5: Paintings by B. 
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June: 


J. O. Nordfeldt; 
Gustaf Tenggren. 

Art Alliance To June 10: Abbott 
Collection of Naval Medical Paint- 
ings; To June 15: Industrial De- 
sign by Russell Wright; June 12- 
Sept. 1: Philadelphia Watercolor 
Club. 

Artists Gallery To June 30: Group 
Exhibition. 

Philadelphia Museum of Art To 
June 15: Wings Over Pacific; June: 
American Paintings; Prints. 

Womens City Club June: Painiings 
by Pearl Van Sciver. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum June: Paintings 
by Walter Stuempfig. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Providence Art Club June: Summer 
Group Exhibition. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum To June 30: 
Drawings; 15th to 18th Century 
Tapestries. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

E. B. Crocker Art Gallery June: 
Gouaches by Frank Herrmann; 
Pastels by Brother Cornelius. 

SAN DIEGO. CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery To June 15: 
Russian Arts; French Painting; 
June 22-30: Art by Members of 
Armed Forces. 


Watercolors by 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor To Juune 17: Contempo- 
rary American Painting; From June 
20: Watercolors by George Post; 
= Screen Prints by Hugo Gel- 
ert. 


M. H. De Young Memorial Museum 
June: Art of the United Nations; 
Portraits of United Nations Lead- 
ers; Watercolors and Drawings by 
U. 8. Marines. 

Pent House Gallery June: Contem- 
porary California Artists. 


SANTA FE, N. M. 

Museum of New Mexico June 1-15: 
Paintings by Norman Appleton, 
Carolyn Appleton, Paul Rohiand, 
Pierre Menager, Raymond Jonson; 
June 16-30: Paintings by Pansy 
Stockton, Teresa Bakos, Olive Rush, 
John Young-Hunter, Hilaire Hiler. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum 7o June 17: 
Over Pacific. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Springfield Museum of Fine Arts 
June 1-30: The Layman Learns 
to Paint. 

STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 

Staten Island Institute of Arts 7o 
June 30: Watercolors by Beth 
Creevy Hamm, 


Wings 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
Swope Art Gallery June: § 
Men’s Exhibiiion. 

UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson -Williams-Proctor Instity 
June 3-24: Paintings by Ay 
Kuhn, Weber; Drawings and Et¢ 
ings by American Artists. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club June: Paintings by M 
bers. 

Corcoran Gallery To June 10: 
American Watercolors; June: 4 
tcan Sculpture and Prints, 

Library of Congress June: Cartog 
by Clifford K. Berryman. 

National Gallery, Smithsonian 
stitution To June 20: Religioy 
Prints. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 

Lawrence Art Museum June 22J 
13: Watercolors and Drawings by 
Six Cuban Painters. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Delaware Art Center June 10-24; 
Abbott Collection of Naval Aviq: 
tion Paintings. 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Rudolph Galleries June 1-30: Amen 
ican Paintings and Sculpture, 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO 
Art Institute of Zanesville June § 
30: Ohio Waiercolor Society 4 
nual Exhibition. 


ervia 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery 
A. C. A. Artiste. 

N. M. Acquavella (38E57) June: 
Old Masters. 

H. V. Allison & Go. (32E57) June: 
Graphic Arts. 

American-British Art Center (44W 
56) To June 16: Sculpture and 
Watercolors by Jacob Epstein; 
Americans, 1810-1890. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
To June 15: Paintings by Arthur 
G. Dove. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) To June 
22: Summer Exhibition of National 
Association of Women Artists. 

Artist Associates (138W15) To June 
17: Group and Sponsoring Artists. 
Art of This Century (30W57) To 
June 7: Paintings by Alice Paalen. 
Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth at 56) To June 16: The 
Year in Retrospect. 
Babcock Galleries (38E57) 
Summer Group Exhibition. 
Barzansky Gallery (664 Madison at 
61) To June 15: Group Exhibition 
of Oils and Watercolors. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) June: Mod- 
ern French Paintings. 

Bonestell Gallery (18E57) Jo June 
9: Arthur Schwieder Group. 
Mortimer Brandt Gallery (15E57) 
June 5-23: Watercolors by Alfonso 
Ossorio; Mosaics by John Stephan. 
Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Park- 
way) June: American, French, and 
Mexican Prints. 

Brummer Gallery (110E58) June: 
Old Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) June 5- 
30: Work by Maillol. 

Carroll Carstairs Gallery (11E57) 
June: French Paintings. 

Clay Club (4W8) To June 15: Sculp- 
ture by Randolph Wardell John- 
ston, 

Contemporary Arts, Ine. (106E57) 
June: Sponsored Group. 

Downtown Gallery (43E51) June: 
Snecial Sale of Paintings, Sculp- 
ture, Drawings. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) To 
June 15: Paintings by Sarkis 
Katchadourian. 

Durlacher Brothers (11E57) To July 
$1: Paintings and Drawings by 
Old and Modern Masters. 

Duveen Brothers, Inc. (720 Fifth) 
June: Old Masters. 

8th Street Gallery (33W8) June 1- 
14: Paintings of Greenwich Vil- 
lage; June 15-30: Graphic Art 
Group. 

Feigl Gallery (601 Madison at 57) 
To June 16: Watercolors by De 
Hirsh Margules. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) June: 
Arthur B. Davies; Hesketh; Art 
for the Home Front. 

Frick Collection (1E70) June: Per- 
manent Collection. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To June 8: Contempo- 
rary Canadian Artists. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) June: 
Selected Paintings. 

Knoedier and Co. (14E57) To June 
8: Paintings by Wilma Prezzi; 
June 11-23: Paintings by Charlotte 
Berend. 

Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) June 
4-23; Paintings by Walt Dehner. 


(63E57) June: 


June: 


Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) To 
June 4: Paintings by Max Ernst. 
Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) From 
June 11: Old and Modern Masiers. 
Macbeth Gallery (11E57) To June 
29: Group Exhibition. 

Pierre Matisse Gallery (41E57) June 
5-23: Drawings and Watercolors by 
Marc Chagall. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
at 82) June: Greek Paintings; 
From June 6: Prints and Draw- 
ings by Goya. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To June 9: Drawings by Edward 
Laning; June 9-July 13: Season's 
Retrospective Show. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) June: 
Contemporary American Paintings. 

Modern Art Studio (637 Madison 
at 59) To June 10: Paintings by 
Alice Flint. 

Morton Galleries (222 Central Park 
South) To June 9: Watercolors 
by Clark McDougall; June 11-23: 
Group Exhibition. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To June 17: The Teaching of De- 
sign; June; Archiiectural Exhibi- 
tion; June 20-Nov. 4: Museum's 
Collection. 

Museum of Non-Objective Paint- 
ing (24E54) June: New Loan Ex- 
hibition. 

Jerome Myers Gallery (1007 Car- 
negie Hall) June: Paintings by 
Jerome Myers. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) June: 
European and American Masters. 

Harry Shaw Newman Gallery (Old 
Print Shop) (150 Lexington at 
30) June: American 19th Century 
Landscapes and Genre Paintings. 

New York Historical Society (170 
Central Park West at 77) June: 
World of Washington Irving; June 
§-July 31: Recent Accessions. 

Nierendorf Gallery (53E57) June: 
Group Exhibition. 

Norlyst Gallery (59W56) June 4- 
16: Documents of the French Un- 


derground; June 18-30: Paint 
by Arlo Draston. 

Oestreicher’s (1208 Sixth at 4 
June: Old and Modern Prints. 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57) Jw 
Annual Group Exhibition. 

Pen and Brush Club (16E10) June 
Spring and Summer Exhibition. 
Perls Gallery (32E58) June: 
view of the Season. 
Pinacotheca (20W58) To June 16 
Group Exhibition. 

Portraits, Inc. (460 Park at 5 
June: Contemporary American Po 
traits. 


Rockefeller Center (Internation 
Bldg., Mezzanine Galleries) June 
July 8: Encyclopaedia Britannig 
Collection. 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth at 54 
June: Spring Group Exhibition. 
RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich Ave 
June: Paintings by Paul Reek 
and Frank 8. Dorsay. 

Paul Rosenberg (16E57) Jw 
Group Exhibition. 

Schaeffer Galleries (61E57) Jw 
Old Masters. 


Bertha Schaefer (32E57) June 
23: Paintings by Louise Bourges 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (69E5 
June: Old Masters. 

Schultheis Art Galleries (15 Maid 
Lane) June: Old Masters. 
Jacques Seligmann and Co. (5E5 
June: Old Masters. 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Ju 
Old Mas‘ers. 

Valentine Gallery (55E57) Jw 
Modern French and Americ 
Paintings. 


Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington 
61) June 11-Jduly 27: Summ 
Group Exhibition. 
Wildenstein and Co. (19E64) 
June 16: Sculpture by Boris Lo 
Lorski; Portraits by Michel Wi 
bof. 

Howard Young Gallery (1B9 
June: Old Masters. 


Full-Length Portrait of Chagall 
[Continued from page 10] 


painting shows brought him much early acclaim. From 4 
to 1930, happy years spent in Paris, ten books on Chagal 
were published. He illustrated the Bible and many Frene 
books with etchings and engravings. Gogol’s Dead Souls 
the Fables of La Fontaine are perhaps the most widely know 
Drawings intersperse the text of Venturi’s book in tasté 
page design. The whole forms a most excellent view 
its large pictures and clear type—of the work of one of i 
most individual talents born into this era. Published im 
limited edition, numbers 51 to 1500 are priced at $10; # 
copies printed on Italian hand made paper constitute the 6 
luxe edition which is $40 with original signed engraving, @ 
$75 with engraving colored by hand by the artist. Betwe 
the book, and this exhibition of intimate nature, the aft 
Chagall should be better understood and still better loved 
Americans than there has been full opportunity for dum 
the four years he has been in the States.—MAupDE RILEY.” 
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(Smithsonian Institute), The Los Angeles 
Museum and the San Francisco Museum, 
etc. An honor rarely paid to artists, is his 
membership in the tines Fans Association 
for his unique portrayals of clown and cir- 
cus subjects. The number of important mural 
commissions to his credit have only been 
second to his fine contributions of litho- 
graphs, drawings and easel paintings which 


express his love for the pulsating life of 
the West. 


ment appears on 
every tube, to- 
gether with com- 
plete descriptions 
of pigment and oil 
contents. 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 


Mr. Messick writes: "| use Grumbacher Finest 
Oil and Water Colors constantly and always 
recommend them to my students at the 
Chouinard Art Institute, for in my opinion 
they are the best and most permanent colors 


made in America today.” 


TBi Dreatlag 


PRICE LIST 


Send us name of your 
local artists’ material 
dealer and your fa- 
vorite medium, and 
we will mail you free 
copy of Robert Phillip, 
N.A. (“‘His Palette 
and His Work’’) with 
2 full page plates in 
color. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


¢ 179 KING ST., W. TORONTO, CANADA 


468 WEST 34th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
ARTISTS' 


MATERIAL 


COLORS 
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